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THE PAPER SHORTAGE, 


TO OUR READERS.—The shertage of paper has 
obliged us to adopt the policy, already adopted by 
many of our contemporaries, of refusing to allow the 
“Spectator’’ to be “on sale or return.” All that 
it is necessary for readers to do is to place a definite 
order at any of the Railway Bookstalls or with their 
Newsagent instead of relying upon casual purchases. 
Should any reader, however, experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at once 
write to ‘‘ The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.”’ 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE sensation caused by the publication of the letter from 
Sir Frederick Maurice in the papers of Tuesday, charging 
the Prime Minister and Mr. Bonar Law with untruthfulness, has 
eclipsed all other subjects in the public mind. General Maurice 
gave three instances of the untruthfulness which he alleged. (1) In 
regard to the extension of the British front in France, he says that 
Mr. Bonar Law’s statement that “this particular matter was not 
dealt with at all by the Versailles War Council” was not true. “I 
was at Versailles,” says General Maurice, ‘“‘ when the question was 
decided by the Supreme War Council, to whom it had been referred.” 
(2) As regards the numbers of the Army at the front, General 
Maurice recalls the words of the Prime Minister on April 9th, when 
he said that “ notwithstanding the heavy casualties in 1917, the 
Army in France was considerably stronger on January Ist, 1918, 
than on January Ist, 1917." That statement, says General Maurice, 
implies that Sir Douglas Haig’s fighting strength on the eve of the 
great battle which began on March 2Ist had not been diminished. 
“That is not correct.” - 


Coming to (3), General Maurice denies the truth of the following 
words used by the Prime Minister :— 

“In Mesopotamia there is only one white ‘division at all; in 

Egypt and in Palestine there are only three white divisions, the 
rest are Indians or mixed with a very, very small proportion of 
British troops in those divisions—I am referring to the infantry 
divisions,” . 
“That,” adds Sir Frederick Maurice, “is not correct.” ‘He goes 
on to say that his letter is not ‘‘ the result of a military conspiracy.” 
It had been “seen by no soldier.’ “I am,” he says, “ by 
descent and conviction as sincere a democrat as the Prime 
Minister, and the last thing I want to see is the government of our 
country in the hands of soldiers”’ :— 

“My reasons for taking the very grave step of writing this letter 
are that the statements quoted above are known to a large number 
of soldiers to be incorrect, and this knowledge is breeding such 
distrust of the Government as can only end in impairing the splendid 
moral of our troops at a time when everything possible should be 
done to raise it.” 


The question as to the reference to the Versailles War Council, 
and as to the number of white troops in Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
and Palestine, would seem to be capable of simple proof or disproof, 
but the words in which the Prime Minister framed his answer 





at all except an evasive one. 

In sending his letter to the Press Sir Frederick Maurice, who was 
recently Director of Military Operations—a very high position in 
which he had access to every source of information—has taken a 
gravely heroic course. In spite of his noticeable restraint in actual 
verbal expression, he risks the utter destruction of both his career 
and his reputation, and it hardly needs to be pointed out that only 
a supreme sense of duty in a terrible crisis of the nation’s history, 
on the one hand, or malice or perversity amounting to crime, on 
the other hand, could have been the motive of his act. We have- 
no doubt whatever that his motive was sincere, and if it be proved 
that he assured himself of the absolute truth of his indictment, we 
for our part are prepared to call his decision splendid. He was 
able, in the case we are assuming, to recognize one of the occasions 
on which ‘it is not only permissible but necessary for a soldier to 
break all the regulations and conventions for the good of his country. 
But as we write before there has been any inquiry into General 
Maurice’s charges, we must prejudge nothing. We have written 
in an article elsewhere about the duty of a soldier who genuinely 
finds himself in a situation of divided duty. Here we must pass 
from the military aspect of the affair to the Parliamentary crisis 
created by the letter. 

On Tuesday in the House of Commons Mr. Bonar Law, answering 
a question by Mr. Asquith—the Prime Minister, by the way, was 
absent on an occasion on which there was little excuse for his 
absence—announced that the question of military discipline involved 
in the writing of General Maurice’s letter was being dealt with by 
the Army Council in the ordinary way. As for the conduct of 
Ministers themselves, he protested against the idea that an inquiry 
should be considered necessary whenever the action of Ministers 
was challenged by one of their servants. But inasmuch as General 
Maurice’s allegations affected their honour, the Government pro- 
posed to invite two Judges to inquire into the charges and to report 
as quickly as possible. This proposal was not well received 
by the House, and Mr. Asquith asked if a Bill was to be introduced 
to enable the Judges to take evidence on oath. Mr. Bonar Law 
replied that that course was not considered necessary, as he was 
sure that every one involved would be only too ready to place 
information at the disposal of the Judges. 


Sir Edward Carson asked whether the proceedings before the 
Judges would be public, and whether Cabinet Ministers and ex- 
Cabinet Ministers would be examined. Mr. Bonar Law thought 
the inquiry must necessarily be held in private. Sir Edward 
Carson next asked how Cabinet Ministers or ex-Cabinet Ministers 
could be absolved from their obligations of secreey without an 
Aot of Parliament. Mr. Bonar Law, in order to try to allay the 
dissatisfaction, remarked that there was no desire on the part of 
the Government to burke the matter, and that Mr. Asquith, if he 
desired to do so, could himself select the Judges. In answer te 
further questions, Mr. Bonar Law said that even if every statement 
in General Maurice’s letter were true, the discipline of the Army 
would be undermined if such conduct were allowed to pass. We 
think that on reflection Mr. Bonar Law will not be able to main- 
tain that statement. In extreme cases extreme courses are 
necessary, and this remains true whether the present situation be 
proved an extreme case or not. In 1914, at the time of the Curragh 
incident, Mr. Bonar Law himself laid it down that the duty of the 
citizen must take precedence in critical situations over the duty of 
the soldier, 
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On Tuesday night it was arranged that Mr. Asquith should move 
on Thursday that a Select Committee of the House should be 
appointed to inquire into the Maurice letter. As we write on 
Thursday morning we are.at the disadvantage of, discussing the 
whole matter before the debate takes place, but we may never- 
theless make certaim.remarks which seem to us to be of general 
application. In such circumstances as those in which the Govern- 
ment now find themselves, an inquiry ought certainly to be granted. 
Personally, we do not much like the proposal of an inquiry by two 
Judges. Judges sho...d not be called into politics, especially when 
they are needed for their own work. Moreover, to make Cabinet 
secrets public, as Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Carson pointed out, 
a Pill would have to be passed. Many members of the House of 
Commons are naturally in favour of a Select Committee, becauso 
an accusation made against the honour of Ministers intimately 
concerns the whole House: It must never be forgotten that Par- 
Jiament itself is a High Court, and it is very rightly jealous of its 
traglitions and prerogatives. 





The point we wish to insist upon is that there ought to be an | 


inquiry, as distinct from a debate, and moreover an inquiry which 
satisfies the House of Commons. It is not enough for the Govern- 
ment to say that, as the proposal of an inquiry by two Judges was 
disapproved of, there would be-no inquiry. A mere debate following 
the lines of political. and personal bias and passion can clear up 
nothing in the manner that ought to be desired by a scrupulous 
Prime Minister, whether it result in a vote in favour of the Govern- 
ment or in an adverse vote. We can well believe that the Govern- 
ment will be able to command a good majority in a debate. Yet 
nothing will be proved. The suspicion will remain. Further, an 
inquiry ought to be rapid. It is not fair to the Government them- 
selves, and above all it is not fair to the nation, that affairs should 
be earried on in these trying and dangerous times by a Government 
labouring under the charge of untrustworthiness. In our opinion, 
affairs will be mismanaged if there is not a decisive clearing up. It 
will not do to deelare by vote that the civilians are necessarily 
right and the soldiers necessarily wrong. The issue is definitely 
joined, and it must be as definitely decided. 





Tf the House. of Commons should yet have an opportunity to 
discuss precedents for inquiries—though we must say that 
we know of no precedent for such an accusation of untruth- 
fulness as General Maurice has brought against the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer—we fancy that 
the House will find much more satisfaction in the precedent 
of the Roebuck inquiry than in, say, the Parnell Commission. In 
1855 Palmerston appointed the Rocbuck Parliamentary Committee 
to inquire into. the mismanagement of the Crimean War by the 
Aberdeen Administration. Whatever be thought of the curious 
invective of Roebuck himself. everybody will agree that the findings 
of the Committee satisfied the public mind much more than did 
the Parnell Commission. It will be remembered that in 1888 the 
Government refused a Special Committee of the House of Commons 
which Parnell demanded, and created a Special Commission presided 
over by three Judges. 





lf General Maurice should be shown by a proper inquiry to have 
weighed his words insufficiently, he can expect no mercy. For that 
would prove that he took the rashest of all courses without. verifying 
his facts. If, on the other hand, he should be justified, no words 
could do enough honour to his rectitude and courage in risking all 
for a really great cause. In the latter event the Government would 
have to fall. But even in the uncertainty under which we write it 
fills us with impatience to hear people say that no alternative 
to the present Administration is possible. Surely, in the 
circumstances. which General Maurice is seeking to establish, 
it would be clear that any alternative would be an improvement 
upon an Administration of which one at least of the leaders had 
been wanting in honesty. All the talk about Mr. Asquith’s schemes 
against the Government are moonshine. Impartial observers 
must have noticed that Mr. Asquith while he has been in opposition 
has.crred, if he can be said to have erred, in the restraint and indul- 
gence with which time after time he has helped the Government out 
of difficulties. If the Government fail, they will fall through their 
own defects or misdemeanours. They must be replaced, not by 
a Party Government, but by a National Government representing all 
the strongest and best elements. in the country. Of these there are 
plenty, and it is absurd to pretend otherwise. 





In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Gwynne asked what 
action the Government proposed to take in the case of Captain 
Redmond, the Member for Waterford, who was present at the 
meeting of the Irieh Parliamentary Party held in Dublin on 
April 19th, when resolutions were passed unanimously advocating 








resistance to Conscription in Ireland. Mr. Bonar Law admitted 
that-since that meeting Captain Redmond had taken up duties on 
the Home Forces Staff. As regards the possibility of any disoiplin. 
ary measures being taken: against Captain Retmond, Mr. Bonar 
Law replied: “I can give no answer that any action is being 
taken.” The situation then, is tha& the Government are takin, 

disciplinary measures against Sir Frederick Maurice for publishing 
a letter which he, of course, honestly believed contained the truth, 
while no action is contemplated against an officer who has admit. 
tedly taken part in a movement to defeat an Act of Parliameg 
expressly passed for the better prosecution of the war. What are 
we to say of such a contradiction and paradox? Frankly, we 
think that no-words could add an improving comment to the facts, 
and we leave the facts as they stand. 





On the Western Front there has been a lull since the 
suffered his severe defeat south of Ypres on April 29th. The 
Germans opened a heavy bombardment on the same sector, from 
Locre to Ypres, on Saturday last, but the Allied guns replied to 
such purpose that no infantry attack followed. The Allies have 
spent the interval.in improving their line by small local advances 
both in Flanders and on the Somme, Last Sunday, for example, 
British troops advanced the line on a considerable front between 
the Somme and Ancre Rivers, near Morlancourt, four miles south. 
of Albert, and captured over two hundred prisoners. The French 
last week strengthened their hold on the plateau before Amiens, 
near Hangard and also near Mailly-Raineval. On Wednesday twe 
German divisions attacked-the Allied lines between La Clytte aud 
Voormezeele, south of Ypres, and gained some ground in the centre 
They were, however, driven out by counter-attacks later in the day, 
and sustained heavy casualties to no purpose. The airmen, though 
hampered by wet weather, had a good day on Friday week, wher 
thirty-one enemy machines were destroyed and only nine of ours 
failed to return. On Tuesday our airmen destroyed eight enemy 
machines ina fight near Douai, and four others elsewhere, without 
losing one of their own. ‘Two raids were made on Thionville, and 
daily raids were made on Zeebrugge. 


General Allenby’s second advance across the Jordan into Gilead, 
which began on Tuesday week, ended in a retirement last Saturday 
The Australian. cavalry captured Es Salt on the -plateau on 
Wednesday week, but a mounted brigade watching the Jordan 
fords at Jisr ed Damieh, to the west of Es Salt, was attacked and, 
pushed back by a Turkish infantry brigade. In the retreat through 
rough country the Horse Artillery had to abandon nine guns, 
but saved the men and horses, The Turks, with strong reinforce. 
ments sent along the Damascus-Hedjaz Railway, repeatedly 
attacked our men at Es Salt on Thursday and Friday week, but 
were repulsed with heavy losses, Last Saturday morning ow 
garrison was withdrawn and, our troops recrossed the Jordan, 
leaving detachments to guard the fords. In five days Cenera! 
Allenby captured nine hundred and thirty-one prisoners, including 
one ofticer and forty-two rank.and-file from the German division 
that had been sent to stiffen the Turks. The Arabs, further south, 
continue to damage the Hedjaz Railway. 


The Admiralty have announced the establishment of a fresh 
prohibited area in the North Sea, and this area is the most gigantic 
minefield which the imagination has ever conceived possible. Its 
base runs between Norway and Scotland, and the field ends in the 
Arctic Circle. It may be asked why a minefield of this kind, which 
almost turns the North Sea into.a British lake, was not laid earlier. 
A large part of the answer, of course, is that we had neither the mines. 
nor the vessels to maintain the minefield. Our mines are not 
merely much more numerous than they were; they will also go off, 
and that could not be said of our handful of mines at the beginning 
of the war. In an article in the Daily Telegraph Mr. Archibald 
Hurd hints that Lord Jellicoe had this minefield in view when he 
prophesied that the submarine danger would be defeated by August. 


The Admiralty announced on Thursday that the British merchant 
shipping completed in April amounted to 111,533 tons, as compared 
with 161,674 tons in March. Lord Pirrie explained at the same time 
that the disappointing reduction was due, first, to the fact that few 
ships were launched in January and February, and, secondly, to 
a very great increase in the number of ships repaired. after being 
damaged. Of the 1,800,000 tons of shipping which the Admiralty 
has fixed as the reasonable and necessary output of our yards this 
year, the builders have produced. 431,813 tons in four months. 
The Allied and neutral yards turned out 544,327 tons in the three 
months ending with Mareh, and may be expected to do better this 
quarter; but British shipbuilders, who have led the world for se 
long, must. not relax their efforts now, Admiral Sims, of the 
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a 
American Navy, said on Wednesday that within the next fortnight 


the increasing rate of new construction would overtake the declining 
rate of destruction by ‘U’-boats. But we shall not be safe until 
we have replaced the millions of tons of ships that have been sunk, 
because with the American Army to transport and feed more ships 
than ever will be required to carry on the war. 

Mr. Lloyd George, after a visit to the front last week, told a 
journalist that he had found the Generals and their officers and 
men all very confident of victory. ‘‘I met no Pacifists and no 

imists among them. They could not in the least understand the 
wrangles in certain quarters in England, which seemed to proceed 
on the assumption that they had been defeated, and that the only 
question of importance was as to who was to blame.” The Army’s 
message to the people at home was, he said, “ Be of good cheer ; 
we are all right.” As a pendant to Mr. Lloyd George’s statement 
we may cite General Gough’s letter to the Lord Mayor of Belfast, 
in which he said that the Fifth Army of fourteen divisions, including 
the Ulster Division, was exposed to the attack of forty German 
divisions on March 21st, reinforced by eight or ten more German 
divisions within the next two days. General Gough paid tribute to 
“the splendid calmness and doggedness”’ with which his Army 
stemmed the tide of this overwhelming attack in a sector where, 
according to Mr. Lloyd George, the attack was expected, and had 
been provided against. No one doubts that the Army is all right. 
The question that disturbs people at home, as Mr. Lloyd George 
knows, is whether the Government are all right, or all wrong. 

It was announced on Monday that Lord French had been 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, in place of Lord Wimborne, 
and that Mr. Edward Shortt had succeeded Sir H. E. Duke as 
Chief Secretary. Lord French as an Irishman and a veteran soldier 
will, we are sure, do the honours of the Viceregal Lodge as well 
as any other eminent man. His appointment has no political and 
no military significance, save in so far as it shows a general reluct- 
ance on the part of politicians to accept office without power in 
Ireland. Lord French as Viceroy will be able to observe the 


maneuvres of Sinn Fein more closely, but the duty of suppressing | 


scdition, which has been incumbent on him as Commander of the 
Home Forces, will be his no longer. The effective authority of the 
Irish Government is concentrated in the Chief Secretary. As 
Mr. Shortt voted against Conscription for Ireland in the recent 
debates, his appointment can only mean that the War Cabinet 
have abandoned the policy by which they said they would stand 
or fall. 


TheState Purchase of the Drink Trade has been brought again into 
the field of practical politics by the Reports of the English, Scottish, 
and Irish Committees. All the Committees are agreed that there is 
no point of financial deadlock or impracticability in a scheme of 
State Purchase. The estimated cost of English purchase is 
{350,000,000 on a pre-war basis of valuation. If the figures be 
examined as they are set forth by Sir Thomas Whittaker in the 
Daily Chronicle, it will be found that this recommendation does 
not differ greatly from the estimate of the 19k5 Committee of 
£250,000,000. This is so because the English Committee recommend 
that, as the transaction would be carried out ona pre-war valuation, 
the payment te the vendors, as a matter of equity, should be in 
Government Stock at pre-war value. Moreover, the estimate of 
£350,000,000 includes purchase of freeholds, 





We sincerely hope that the matter will not again be allowed to 
drop. We have demanded State Purchase during the war because 
we regard it as the first step to Prohibition for war purposes. We 
are not teetotalers, and have never demanded Prohibition on 
teetotal grounds. We have wanted it during the war as a measure 
ef war economy and efficiency. But whether Prohibition “ for the 
duration ” has or has not faded beyond the regions of practicability, 
let us at all events have State Purchase as soon as possible. Apart 
from the war, it is a most important, indeed an essential, factor in 
industrial reconstruction. Once give the State the power to control 
the Drink Trade, and it can turn the tap on or off as it pleases, whether 
it wishes still further to reduce the Drink Trade during the war or 
wholly to prohibit it, or whether it wants to screw up the industrial 
efficiency of the nation after the war. The chief point is to eliminate 
Private profit in the sale of drink. 
It is useless to say that the brewers can always be taxed more 
heavily, because if a brewer be taxed more heavily, he can make his 
Profits only by corrupting the nation—by forcing more and more 
drink upon the people. This would not be permitted in the case of 
anything but drink. A man who began selling opium as a remedy 
sleeplessness, using harrowing or sentimental advertisements, 





and imploring sleepless persons for their own comfort to purchase his 
“ Poppy Cordial,” would soon find himself put away for the public 

- Drink is not opium, but in a different degree it is, or may at 
any moment become, an agent of demoralization so long as the 
Trade is in private hands. 


On Friday week Lord Robert Cecil talked to the American 
correspondents about Germany’s coming “ peace offensive,” the 
expected sequel to the failure of ‘‘ the Kaiser’s battle.” The peace 
move might begin in full strength within two weeks, and would 
be directed chiefly towards Great Britain. The Lichnowsky dis- 
closures, with their proof that Great Britain had no share in making 
the war, might be used by Germany, for her own purposes, accom- 
panied by tempting offers. Lord Robert Cecil thought that the 
chief purpose of Germany would be to hearten her people with the 
hope of a speedy German peace, if the frustration of the latest 
military offensive became too palpable for concealment; and the 
failure to receive food supplies from the Ukraine has gravely in- 
creased the strain upon German civilians. The German Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has replied, in an interview, 
that Lord Robert’s remarks were made to stimulate the war ardour 
of the Entente nations, whose belief in the justice of their own 
cause, he said, was vanishing. 


The controversy between Germany and Holland regarding the 
transport of sand, gravel, and broken stone has been settled by 
Holland giving in, influenced, no doubt, by the thinly veiled threats 
of recent weeks. The transport of these materials, so useful for 
* pill-boxes ” and emplacements as we'l as road repair, is to be 
resumed, and the quantity reduced to 1,600,000 tons a year. The 
Dutch Government have abandoned their demand for control of 
the material in Belgium; and ‘the German Government will 
give a declaration that the stuff is not for military works.” Ger- 
many is always ready to give declarations in abundance; and 
we know what they are worth. Her “ concession” to Holland is 
that no war material is to be carried on the Limburg Railway. 
Holland will herself send into Belgium 250,000 tons of gravel a 
month. In fine, Germany has got all she wanted, while the Allies 
have got the Dutch ships. 


, 


Germany, having used the “ self-determination” of the Ukraine 
as a means of dissolving Russia into helpless fragments, has now 
overturned the Ukraine Government, set up a dictatorship under 
General Skoropadski as Hetman, and proclaimed martial law. 
Her pretext is that the late Government, which betrayed the 
Russian cause at Brest-Litovsk, had failed to supply corn in suffi- 
cient quantities to the Central Powers, and had been privy to an 
anti-German conspiracy. Dr. Harold Williams, writing in Tuesday’s 
Daily Chronicle, declares that General Skoropadski and his Cabinet, 
as Constitutional Democrats, are really friendly to the Allies and 
anxious to reunite Russia, and that their object is to restore order 
rather than to help the enemy. We hope that he is right. Meanwhile 
the Germans are in full occupation not merely of the Ukraine but 
also of the Crimea, and of territory further east which the wildest 
Ukrainian never claimed. They intend, it seems, to extort from the 
peasantry all their stores of grain, and to compel them to till the 
soil this year for Germany. Such a policy is calculated to make the 
Ukrainians turn against their German friends, and therefore to 
detain Jarge German forces in the East. Germany’s troubles in 
Russia are not by any means at an end. 


The Papal organ, the Osservatore Romano, formally denied last 
week that the Papal Nuncio at, Vienna had taken action against 
the Prince-Bishop of Laibach for associating himself with the 
Southern Slav agitation. The Bishop, who is the head of the Slovene 
Roman Catholic Party in the Austrian Reichsrath, has been arrested, 
but the Nuncio repudiates all connexion with the affair. We are 
glad to record this denial, from which it may perhaps be inferred 
that the Vatican is unwilling to be used as the tool of Austria 
against the Roman Catholic Slavs. 


In moving the second reading of the Bill imposing increased 
postal charges, Mr. Illingworth intimated on Monday that letters 
to soldiers serving abroad would still be carried at the present rate. 
Colonel Collins urged that this privilege should be extended to 
British sailors and to soldiers, wherever they were serving. Our 
sailors can hardly be excluded from the concession to soldiers on 
foreign service, although it may cost more, as Mr. Pike Pease 
pointed out, to handle their letters; and the proposal to include 
the men afloat is to be considered. The taxpayer will grudge no 
reasonable relief to Service men and their families. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent,, changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S PLEDGE. 


ERE is Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge to the people of 
North-East Ulster, made on March 7th, 1917 :— 


‘© Tn the north-eastern portion of Ireland have a population 
as hostile to Irish rule as the rest of Ireland is to British rule, and as 
ready torebel against this as the rest of Ireland is against British 
rule ; as alien in blood, in religious faith, in traditions, in outlook— 
as alien from the rest of Ireland in this respeet as.the inhabitants of 
Fife or Aberdeen. It is no use mincing words. Let us have a clear 
understanding. To place them under national rule oe their 
will would be as glaring an outrage on the principles of liberty and 
self-government as the denial of self-government would be for the 
rest of Ireland.’ 

The Prime Minister then asked if the ——_ ——_ the people 
of this country were prepared to sanction this ‘ glaring outrage,’ 
and replied: ‘ In my Taouend, and here I speak on behalf of the 
Government, there is but one answer to that. They are not.’ 
And finally he added that, in complete agreement with Mr. uith, 
‘he certainly never contempla the prospect of coercing ter 
into acceptance of Home Rule.’”’ 


In the face of this pledge, who will dare to say that North- 
East Ulster has not the right to demand Exclusion ? 

She has not the right, and has never claimed the right, to veto 
Home Rule for the rest of Ireland. 

She has the right to veto it for herself—i.e., for the Six-County 
Area, 

The complete validity of this claim the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, speaking ex officio, has publicly acknowledged 
in open Parliament in the words just given. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HISTORY OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S FIRST 
AND LAST (?) ADMINISTRATION.—IL. 





THE AMATEUR STRATEGIST AND THE SOLDIERS. 


‘hon main point to remember in Mr. Lloyd George’s rela- 

tions with the soldiers is that he has always regarded 
himself as a strategist. That was natural, no doubt inevitable, 
in a man sincerely and patriotically anxious that we should 
win the war, and that he should be the man who would enable 
us to win it, and also in a man of a sensitive and eager nature 
and a very quick brain. For such a man strategy offers 
terrible temptations. It seems so simple, indeed is so simple, 
when considered in the abstract. With a map and an imagina- 
tion one may cover the world with one’s fleets and armies, 
deal the enemy a shrewd blow here, make an unexpected 
diversion there, give him an unforeseen thrust on one flank, 
and before he is aware of what you are at hit him hard on the 
other flank or in the back. It is only when one comes to the 
application of strategy that any.difficulty arises for a man who 
has the power of ratiocination, and prides himself on being 
able to raise a ladder of logic from a a of fact, or, what is 
ir ange | not quite the same, from premisses assumed to 
be facts. hat no doubt specially tempted Mr. Lloyd George 
along the primrose path of the amateur strategist was the 
Jong series of blunders which he could point to on the part 
of the professionals. They could be x to have made 
many mistakes in spite of their great professional knowledge, 
mistakes which he or any other civilian could see readily 
enough. Therefore who could deny the conclusion that 
the amateur with a real instinct for war might quickly become 
as good a strategist as the professional ? 

Alas for himself and for the nation! Mr. Lloyd George 
forgot that these very mistakes were a proof, not that the 
amateur could be as good as the professional, but that strategy 
when applied is so appallingly difficult an art that even the 
most carefully trained men may make blunders, which when 
they have been made, but not till then, look as if they were 
something that even a child should have avoided. Mr. 
Lloyd George forgot what Cromwell told the House of Commons 
in his first Parliamentary speech :— 

“This I would recommend to your prudence, not to insist on 
any complaint or oversight of any Commander-in-Chief upon any 
oecasion whatsoever. For as I must acknowledge myself guilty 
of oversights, so I know they can rarely be avoided in military 
matters,’’* 

But Mr. Lloyd George in his complacency not only did not 
remember the inherent difficulty of military affairs. He also 
failed to remember certain considerations which, had he been 


* Though not germane to our argument, the next sentence is so striking and so 
apposite to the general situation that we fecl we must recall it to our readers’ minds :— 
“ Therefore, waiving a strict enquiry into the cause of these things, let us apply 
ourselves to the remedy, which is most necessary. And I hope we have such true 





hearts, and zealous affections towards the general weal of our Mother Country, 
as no Members of cither Honse will scruple to deny themeelves, and their own 
nterests, for the public good,” 








a man of cool judgment instead of one of haphazard expedie 
and wild guesses, would have kept him straight. Le 
Cromer once said to the present writer that when he was 
ruling Egypt an enormous number of excellent schemes for 
reform and for the general development and improvement 
of the country used to be brought to him. He usually 
found, however, that when he had applied to these suggestions 
two simple questions they vanished away. The first question 
was, “ What will it cost?” The second was, “ Where js 
the money to come from ?” 

In considering a strategic plan the wise man asks two similar 
uestions. The first is, “ How many men will it require ?” 
he second is, “ Where are they to come from?” If these 

two questions are honestly asked and answered, half the 
amateur strategist’s projects return to the vapour from 
which they were originally condensed. A civilian cannot 
of course in most cases answer these intricate technical ques- 
tions himself; but if he is wise he puts them to the experts 
and asks for details. Then comes the personal test. If he 
is prudent, efficient, and a man of judgment, he will reconsider 
his plans, not once but a dozen times, in the light afforded 
by the attempt to translate theory into practice. If he is 
hot-headed and without judgment, he will storm at his 
advisers as men who are always raising difficulties, when 
their duty is to find him expedients. Like the Israelitish 
ruler of old, he will insist : “ Prophesy not unto us right things, 
speak unto us smooth things.” Ina word, the amateur strategist 
is apt to be so much in love with his own schemes that opposi- 
tion to them soon assumes the form of personal injury, and a 
desire on the part of the critic to take from him the honour 
and glory of winning the war. 

It was in a psychological mood of this kind, and filled with 
propositions with which he had fallen in love, that Mr. Lloyd 
George assumed supreme power. He approached the problems 
of the war with a whole stock of untested strategical views 
opposition to which, or even criticism, seemed almost a crime. 

fhen the advice of colleagues whom he could not ignore 

recommended caution, and when the force of circumstances 
prevented instant application, he was fretted, as his public 
utterances showed, almost beyond endurance. Those who 
— him were no true friends of their country, but 
obstacles to the winning of the war which must be removed 
at all costs. The fanaticism of the amateur strategist went 
even further than this. Not only did the men who opposed 
him become anathema, but even inanimate things took on 
this sinister hue. The whole Western Front became a subject 
for hatred, for it was a hindrance to golden schemes that 
ranged from the Po to the Jordan, from Laibach to Aleppo, 
from Jerusalem to Trieste! In a word, the Prime Minister 
manwuvred himself into the fatal position of a man with 
a violent parti pris. He was not merely an Easterner in 
his military politics, but the West and the Westerners came 
to be regarded as forces which it was his duty to combat 
and overcome. 
THE PARIS SPEECH, 

Let those who think we are exaggerating in regard to the 
war psychology of the Prime Minister carefully re-read the 
Paris speech. If they will do this sincerely, and without the 
determination to show that Mr. Lloyd George was right and 
his critics wrong; we venture to predict that they will 
find ample proof that the zeal of the amateur strategist had 
eaten him up. In that speech, in order to discredit the 
Western Front as much as possible, he spoke about “ the 
absence of real unity in the war direction of the Allied 
countries,” and insisted that “‘ unity, in so far as strategy 
went, was pure make-believe.” Even the victories gained 
by our troops turned sour in his mouth from the fact that they 
were achieved on the Western Front. ‘“‘ We have won greal 
victories,” said Mr. Lloyd George. “When I look at the 


| appalling casualty-lists I sometimes wish ut had not been necessary 


to win so many.” 

The Prime Minister in the Paris speech, which, as he told 
the House of Commons, was not a passionate outburst but a 
most carefully prepared and thought-out stocktaking of the 
military situation, almost upbraided his colleagues and 
for not having taken the opportunity of prosecuting the war in 
its early stages in what he. calls the * important South "— 
i.e., Serbia :-— 

‘““ While we were hammering with the whole of our might at the 
impenetrable barrier in the West, the Central Powers, feeling con- 
fident that we could not break through, threw their weight on thas 
little country, crushed her resistance, opened the gate to the East, 
and unlocked great stores of corn, cattle, and minerals, yea, W» 
locked the door of hope—all essential to enable Garmany to sustait 
her struggle.” 
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Never has a greater number of fallacies and misstatements 
been crowded into so small a body of words. To begin with, 
Mr. Lloyd George spoke of “hammering with the whole of 
our might at the impenetrable barrier in the West” as if in 
1915 we had got any amount of force for the purpose, and as 
if the barrier was by its nature too strong. That is an utterly 
topsy-turvy way of stating the position. The barrier was 
impenetrable because we were not strong enough. As a 
matter of fact, what seemed to Mr. Lloyd George like “ ham- 
mering with the whole of our might” to break through was 
very largely in itself an example of the offensive-defensive. 
Though we hoped we might break through, what we and our 
French Allies were in reality doing, and were only just able 
to do, was to stop the Germans from breaking through and 
seizing Paris and the coast towns. But, apart from this, what 
prevented us from helping Serbia in 1915 was the fact that we 
had used up the only force available for the purpose in the 
Gallipoli expedition, which was a full-fledged example of 
co-ordination of effort. We have nothing to reproach our- 
selves with in regard to Serbia, unless it be the Gallipoli 
expedition, to which Mr. Lloyd George had given his full 
censent, for, remember, he was then, next to the Prime 
Minister, by far the most important man in the Ministry, 
and the colleague who sat by him, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
whom he has recalled to the Ministry, was the author and 
originator of the Gallipoli expedition. 

But Mr. Lloyd George was not content to hint a fault or 
hesitate dislike in regard to the strategy to which he was 
opposed. He must rub it in. “ Why,” he asked, “ was 
this incredible blunder perpetrated?” The answer, he told 
us, is simple. “ Because it was no one’s business in particular 
to guard the gates of the Balkans.” Our answer is far simpler 
pe truer: Because, unhappily, we did not possess military 
power sufficient to prevent the Germans breaking through in 
France and Flanders, and also for a Balkan campaign. When 
he makes the retort that troops were ultimately sent, but 
as usual too late, the answer again is that it was impossible 
to send them earlier, and that when they were sent unity 
of action, which is Mr. Lloyd George’s ideal, demanded that 
they should be sent to Salonika. 

What Mr. Lloyd George said about Serbia and the “im- 
portant South” had its counterpart in his amazing description 
of what he regards as our failure to help Rumania. But 
perhaps the worst example of the amateur strategist at large 
to be found in the Paris speech was the passage a with 
Italy. Mr. Lloyd George evidently thought that we ought not 
only to have urged General Cadorna to make a spring at 
Vienna, but that we and the French should have sent him 
me to join in that adventure. But now comes another 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s incredible lapses. He actually used these 
words, words which will seem like a burning injustice to many 
soldiers: ‘‘ When we advance a kilometre into the enemy’s 
lines, snatch a small shattered village out of his cruel grip, 
capture a few hundreds of his soldiers, we shout with unfeigned 
joy.” Then he goes on to ask in his usual ad captandum 
fashion :— 

“ But what if we had advanced 50 kilometres beyond his lines, 
and made 200,000 of his soldiers prisoners and taken 2,500 of his 
best guns, with enormous quantities of ammuntion and stores ? 
What print would we have for our headlines ?” 


Alas! the answer to this “desperate saying” has already 
been Sapa and is written for all men to read on the fields of 
Picardy and Flanders. Mr. Lloyd George reserved for his 
peroration what was perhaps the strongest possible proof 
of what we can only describe as the national misfortune that 
omniscience in strategy has become his foible :— 

“We shall win, but I want to win as soon as possible. 1 want to 
win with as little sacrifice as possible. I want as many as possible 
of that splendid young manhood which has helped to win victory 
to live through to enjoy its fruits.” 

We venture to say that of all the rash and wrong-headed 
things said during this war, this is the worst. Of course Mr. 
Lloyd George, like every one else, wants to save the lives of 
our glorious soldiers. Who is there who has not some one 
Imexpressibly dear to him in hazard at the front? But 
what will these good men and true think when they are told 
that the Prime Minister wants to win the war “ with as little 
sacrifice as possible”? They know—they have learnt it in 
the hardest school—that you cannot win on any such 
ee as that, that he who seeks to save his life will 
ose it, and that he who seeks to win cheaply will lose 
dearly. We have not, as our readers know, ever doubted 
of victory, but we confess to having been terrified when 
last November the Prime Minister used the words we 
have just given. 





THE SITUATION ON THE WESTERN FRONT IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE PARIS SPEECH. 


We have quoted enough from the Paris speech to show the 
mind of the sophist in strategy. We have only to look to 
the Western Front to see its tragical application. Instead 
of the Western Front proving impenetrable, the enemy has 
penetrated it, and brought us nearer a position of peril than 
we have been in since the retreat from Mons. There has 
been “real unity in the war direction of the Allied countries,” 
but even if it may be an advantage per se, which we are not 
going to deny, it has proved a very poor substitute for Brigades 
and Divisions. Let us make no mistake. The amateur 
strategist contrived to get his way to the full upon the Western 
Front. He beat the Military Authorities, though it took him 
over a year todoso. While the Germans were accumulating 
men and guns and every adjunct for attack on the Western 
Front~and concentrating overwhelming numbers there, the 
amateur strategist was meeting the danger with an exactly 
reverse process. We were pulling down while they were 
piling up. While they were crowding their trenches, we were 
making it necessary to hold ours lightly. Where they added 
new Divisions, we broke up old ones. Where they put more 
units into a particular sector of the front, we put in fewer. 

We are not going into a computation of terminological 
exactitude as to whether “the Military Authorities ” 
assented to or dissented from what happened in regard to man- 
power on the Western Front, nor shall we ask who is connoted 
by that vague phrase “ Military Authorities,” or who gave 
this or that order. We only know that as a matter of fact a 
Battalion was taken away from ever Brigade in the West 
(see the statements constantly made of late in Parliament and 
in the Press and never contradicted), with the result that the 
Infantry was reduced by a quarter. Immediately on the top 
of this bleeding of the Army white came the order to take over 
another forty miles of difficult country! It sounds incredible, 
but it is true. Whether it was the Military Authorities at 
Paris or those at Versailles, or G.H.Q., B.E.F., or the War 
Office, or the Army Council, who gave their assent to this 
policy, we do not know, and, as we have said, we do not now 
attempt to inquire. But this we do know, and say it without 
fear of contradiction. If our amateur strategist and if the 
War Cabinet had been possessed of ordinary common-sense, 
they would never have sanctioned the proposal to reduce 
assets and increase liabilities, even if all expert opinion had 
been favourable, which it certainly was not. We mean by 
this that they should in the supposed circumstances have 
told the soldiers : “‘ If you think you can first reduce the Army 
by a quarter and then add something like twenty per cent. 
to your responsibilities, we shall not accept your advice. 
We are not experts, but we have wits pec. to see that 
this is madness. Instead of that, our amateurs, even if they 
did not order the reduction in numbers and the attenuation 
of the line, jumped at the willingness of somebody called the 
“ Military Authorities ” to take responsibility for a venture so 
perilous. They got rid of Sir William Robertson—no one has 
ever ventured to suggest that he was the Military Authority 
who assented to the policy of reduction and extension—and 
then went on their way rejoicing—for about a couple of 
months. 

The result has been exactly what might have been expected. 
Our line has been broken in, not from any want of so-called 
good Staff work, or from any failure on the part of our men, 
or from bad generalship, but simply and solely because if 
in modern war fourteen Divisions are opposed by fifty—see 
General Gough’s statement—the fourteen must sooner or later 
succumb, 

No doubt we shall be told that all this is captious, that 
the amateur strategist had to reduce the number of Battalions 
in every Brigade at the front by a fourth because there were 
not sufficient men available to keep up the old numbers, and 
that we had to take over the forty miles of new line 
because to have refused to do so would have been unfair to 
our Allies. Our answer to this plea of necessity is that if the 
amateur strategist had thought of the Western Front rather 
than of wild-cat schemes in regard to Aleppo and Laibach, 
he would have seen eighteen months ago that our very first 
and greatest need was more men, and, what was equally 
important, more men for the Western Front. That being 80, 
there would have been a double process of conservation. He 
would have deflected no more men to any other theatre of the 
war, and he would now be putting into the line the men whom 
he would have been getting ready for the emergency ever 
since he came into power. In December, 1916, all the omens 
were favourable for increasing our Man-Power to the utter- 
most. He could have taken three hundred thousand younget 
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men from Ireland with comparative ease, and he could have 
passed an Act for arraying all the men in the kingdom up 
to fifty. Then, instead of having to reduce our numbers at 
the front, we should have actually been able to augment them. 
We should have had enough men to hold the new forty-mile 
front not merely lighily, but strongly, and therefore adequately. 
Further, we might also have had a greatly increased Reserve 
Army. 

We have not thought it right or expedient to go into 
technical details, but have merely pointed out in general 
terms the dangers which come from the amateur strategist 
when that amateur is a man wayward rather than wise, hasty 
and feverish rather than calm and cool in judgment. If we 
thought that Mr. Lloyd George was teachable, that he had 
learned his lesson, and that he would not transgress again, 
his past faults need not be held ground for his dismissal from 

ower. Since, however, he is clearly unteachable, and what 
Ie has done is but earnest of the things that he will do if he 
is allowed to remain in power, we should be wanting in duty 
if we did not speak out plainly and clearly. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
mental attitude in regard to strategy, and indeed in regard to 
most things, is that which Pope painted in the celebrated 
couplet :— 

“With too much quickness ever to be taught, 
With too much thinking to have common thought.” 
(To be continued.) 





THE SOLDIER’S DUTY. 


NE aspect of the intense excitement which has been 
caused by General Maurice’s letter is the perplexity 
of the public as to the right, or otherwise, of a soldier to take 
such a grave course as General Maurice has taken. If a soldier 
on the active list, it is asked, is to step cutside his proper 
military functions and challenge the Civil Executive of the 
country, where do we stand ? What will such action lead to ? 
Will not the inevitable result be chaos? On all sides one 
hears. these questions; and it is very salutary that they 
should be asked, even when, as in the present case, they are 
frequently asked in genuine doubt by men who have a deep 
admiration for General Maurice, and believe that he was 
guided by a most honourable sense of duty to the higher 
interests of his country. The question whether a soldier, 
actively employed, is bound to keep silence in the face of 
what he sincerely believes to be mismanagement, deceit, or 
the misdirection of the national effort, is indeed a very diffi- 
cult one. It must be said at once that no final and absolute 
answer can be given. Burke once declared that “ nothing 
absolute can be affirmed on any moral or political issue.” 
Of course that was an overstatement, and just because it is 
an overstatement it paradoxically denies its own conclusion. 
The statement is dself an absolute statement on a moral 
issue. Burke would have been wiser to say that an absolute 
statement can seldom be made on a moral or a political issue. 
The thought behind the statement, however, is perfectly sound. 
Although it is right and necessary that a soldier should be bound 
by the rules of his profession, and though it is true that the 
vast majority of soldiers can pass through honourable and 
useful careers without ever coming into conscientious conflict 
with those rules, there are nevertheless exceptions. 

Consider this case of General Maurice. We must not of 
course prejudge the question whether his statements are 
right or wrong. That question, at the time when we write, 
remains to be decided. But for the purpose of our argument 
we can fairly assume that he had no doubt whatever that 
every word of what he wrote in his letter was true, and that 
—with the fate of the Empire and of the future course of the 
world in the balance —it was necessary for him to speak out. 
What did General Maurice believe when he wrote the letter ? 
He believed, we suppose, that the British Army had been 
brought perilously near to ruin by the extension of the British 
line at the front. He believed that this extension was due 
to the intervention of the British Cabinet, and not to the advice 
of the military experts. He believed that when the Govern- 
ment were challenged as to where the responsibility lay, they 
said what was not true. He believed that the Cabinet had 
reduced the Army by cutting down Divisions of twelve 
battalions to nine battalions in spite of the protests of the 
Staff. Finally, he believed that when the Cabinet were 
challenged on this point they again said what was not true— 
they allowed the nation to believe that there had been no 
reduction of the Army. Now if a General in a position where 
he has access to all the necessary information has no doubt 
whatever that such things as these have happened, and that 
the country is being wilfully misled by the Government, 
and consequently being brought into extreme danger of 
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defeat, what is he to do? Surely in deciding to go to 

a & J 8 tog all 
lengths, to sacrifice if necessary his own career, to save the 
country at his own expense, to open the eyes of the people 
by a startling and highly irregular act, he is only doing what 
a man of honour, wisdom, and courage ought to do. The 
terrible danger is at once his motive and his justification, 

In our opinion, a General in the position we have described 
would be utterly false to all codes of honour and duty if hg 
let falsehood go without protest. He would be postponing 
truth and duty to an empty formality. It is very easy— 
only too easy—for a soldier to say: “ These things have got 
nothing whatever to do with me. I am only a soldier, | 
have merely to carry out my orders, and if the Government 
are leading the country to the dogs, that is the fault of the 
people who have chosen the Government. In no circumstances 
whatever is it necessary for me to speak. On the contrary, 
the King’s Regulations impose upon me the duty of silence— 
and silent I shall be.” What should we say of a man who had 
argued in that way when it had been discovered that through 
his easy compliance the nation had been brought to disaster ? 
Should we not say that he had behaved as a formalist of the 
most cold-blooded type, as a pedant, a hopeless precisian, 
and a coward? It is always the easiest course for a soldier 
to soothe the prickings of conscience by tying the Military 
Regulations, like frontlets, across his brow; but there are 
extreme cases in which this cannot be done by brave men and 
men of honour. 

The argument for the exceptional behaviour of a soldier in 
exceptional circumstances may be summed up in the old 
phrase about the sacred right of rebellion. Of course a man 
who rebels before his right to rebel has become clear to the 
people, or before his rebellion is justified by success, must 
expect hard knocks. The fact that this must be so in an 
imperfectly managed world is embodied in the saying that 
there is no such thing as successful treason. We call to mind 
an amusing story told by Mr. G. W. E. Russell about a question 
asked of Lord John Russell by Queen Victoria. “ Is it true, 
Lord John,” asked the Queen, “ that you hold that a subject 
is justified in certain circumstances in disobeying his Sover- 
eign?” “ Well,” he replied, “ speaking to a Sovereign of the 
House of Hanover, I can only say that I suppose it is.” The 
dynastic revolution which had brought the House of Hanover 
to the British Throne was, of course, not treason; it was a 
just revolution because, besides being beneficial in aim, it had 
succeeded. Similarly, nothing more definite can be said of 
the duty of a soldier when it comes into conflict with his duty 
as a citizen than that each case must be decided on its merits. 
It is essential to remember that, according to all ideas of 
British liberty and law, the soldier does not cease to be a 
citizen because he is a soldier. This fact is proved in a curious 
incidental manner by the law that if anybody is killed when 
soldiers are ordered to fire on a mob during a riot, the soldiers 
who have fired the shots have to answer the charge of murder. 
In the circumstances they will be acquitted ; but the principle 
is never lost sight of that every man is a citizen before he is a 
soldier. In all supreme instances of divided duty, the duty of 
the citizen prevails over that of the soldier. Such a conflict 
hardly ever occurs, but when it does occur the decision need 
not be in doubt. General Maurice, who has the reputation of 
being a careful thinker, and whose honesty is one of his most 
notable qualities, must have decided in his mind that a supreme 
conflict between his civil and his military duty called fora 
decision. Of course, if he is wrong, if he cannot justify the 
extraordinarily serious step he has taken, he must abide by 
the consequences. 

The soldier must never allow the civilian side of him to 
act lightly. He must take the supreme decision only on 
very sure grounds indeed, where his act is calculated to 
produce good results and justify some tremendous principle. 
A soldier cannot possibly be too discreet in criticizing his 
chiefs or in disobeying the rules of his profession. But 
if ever the time comes when he feels that he must make 
use of his professional knowledge in the public interest, 
he must disregard all forms in the conviction that the crisis 
transcends them. General Maurice no doubt satisfied himself 
—whether rightly or wrongly—that the complaisance of 
soldiers was being used by the Government for wrong and 
dangerous purposes. He must have said to himself: “ The 
politicians know that the soldier will never answer back, 
and, feeling therefore quite safe to do as they please, they 
are neglecting the interests of the Army while they deceive 
the public into believing that they are acting on military 
advice.” In peace the conflict of duties provoked by such 
a situation in any soldier's breast would be trying enough. 
In time of war and crisis it is terrible. 
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It may be thought that our discussion of the subject 


rovides no definite rule for guidance, and this is only too true. 
Vinder the conditions no rule is possible. “ Deceit lies in 
eralities.” In moral issues it‘is, as a matter of fact, 
uently better to act by instinct than on logic. Nothing 
js more misleading than logic if the premiss has not been 
accurately stated. Unless your premiss is accurate, the 
closer your reasoning is the worse your conclusions will be. 
But no one need be discouraged by the absence of a definite 
mle. Probably all men are agreed that there are times when 
the sacred right of rebellion cannot be gainsaid. Certainly 
Mr. Bonar Law himself admitted this during the debate on 
the Curragh incident in April, 1914. He then declared that 
there were occasions on which the duty of a soldier must 
become subservient to his duty as a citizen. We come then 
to the conclusion that in the agony of doubt a man’s conscience 
must be his guide. Though no one has ever been able to 
frame a definition of duty, it is a merciful and consoling fact 
that when a critical decision on a moral issue has to be made, 
there is very seldom much difficulty. In the face of actual 
facts all the old paradoxes which justify caution to those who 
culpably wish to be cautious wither away into nothingness. 





ITALY AND THE YUGO-SLAVS. 


HE anxieties of Austria with regard to her subject races 
have been immensely increased within the last few 
weeks by the drawing together of Italy and the Yugo-Slavs. 
Until the present year the racial antipathies between Italians 
and the Slavonic populations with whom they come into 
contact on their eastern frontiers and along the coast of 
Dalmatia constituted an effective element of strength to the 
Austrian Empire. It is indeed related that shortly after the 
Italian declaration of war upon Austria in May, 1915, some of 
the Southern Slavs who had not yet been conscripted volun- 
teered to serve in the Austrian armies against the Italian 
enemy. The bitter racial feud that has so long existed between 
Italians and Slavs is partly due to the general growth of racial 
consciousness which has been such a factor all over the world 
during the last half-century, and partly to the deliberate 
action of the Austrian Government. In the old days of the 
glory of the Venetian Republic numerous Italian settlements 
were established along the eastern side of the Adriatic in spots 
where the natural advantages of the coast created facilities for a 
harbour. It was a commercial expansion leading to the 
creation of what may be called, in comparison with the 
corresponding expansion of Britain across the Atlantic, a 
New Italy across the Adriatic Sea. And as long as Italy 
herself was divided, and living under various forms of 
foreign or ecclesiastical rule, no grave political question 
arose as the result of this Italian dispersion; but when 
Italy became united in 1870, her sons and daughters 
across the Adriatic held out their arms asking for union 
with her, 

The Austrian Government promptly realized the danger to 
themselves in such a movement, and proceeded astutely to 
counter it by giving encouragement to the Slavs as against 
the Italians. Class interests probably to some extent assisted 
this policy, for the Italians in the main represent the upper 
and commercial classes, the Slavs the peasantry and the 
labouring classes. But during the past generation the 
Slavs have been moving upwards in the social scale, and with 
that progress their racial consciousness has been considerably 
developed. The favours they received from the Austrian 
Government have further helped them. It is indeed alleged 
by the Italians that men of Italian birth who wished for pro- 
motion in the Austrian Civil Service had to pretend that 
they were of Slavonic birth. The net result has been that 
throughout Dalmatia and Croatia a strong Southern Slav 
movement has been developed directed primarily against the 
Italian element in the population, and in the second place 
against the overlordship of the Austrian-Germans. 

Obviously when Italy declared war upon Austria it was her 
policy to try to persuade the Yugo-Slavs to alter the relative 
Position of these two animosities. Indeed, the true policy 
of Italy was to try to convert the anti-Italian feeling of the 
Yugo-Slavs into a pro-Italian feeling. That the Italian Govern- 
ment as a Government realized this necessity of the situation 
there is good reason to believe; but their hands were tied 
by the active agitation of the Italian Irredentist party, inspired 
by the Italian settlers in Dalmatia. The action of these latter 
Was intelligible enough. For years they had suffered under 
an Austrian tyranny. At last their Motherland had declared 
War upon Austria, and they thought they saw the day of their 
liberation approaching. In their minds the idea of liberation 





was essentially connected with the idea of unity with their 
Italian Motherland. Nor could they at a moment's notice 
shake off the bitter feelings that had been generated between 
themselves and their Slavonic neighbours by a generation of 
rivalry. Consequently the Italian Irredentists encrgetically 
demanded that the Italian Government should insist, as part 
of the price of her alliance with the Western Powers, on the 
annexation to Italy of a long stretch of the Dalmatian coast, 
together with practically all the islands in the Adriatic, the 
whole of the Istrian Peninsula, and the important harbour 
of Fiume. To some extent the Italian Government had to 
yield to this urgent political demand, with the result that the 
whole Yugo-Slav movement became even more furiously anti- 
Italian than before. ‘ 

At last the hard facts of war have compelled the Irre- 
dentists to modify their demands, and the Italian Government 
have consequently ben enabled to adopt a policy which the 
wiser Italians from the outset saw to be necessary. We 
heartily congratulate our Italian Ally on this very happy 
solution of a difficult problem. This modification in 
Italian policy was approved during the Conference of 
the Oppressed Nationalities of Austria-Hungary which was 
held in Rome about a month ago. A report of the 
agreement then reached between a number of prominent 
Italians and a number of prominent Yugo-Slavs is published 
in the New Europe for May. Of necessity the agreement 
could hardly be precise as to frontier details, though these 
may ultimately prove to be of critical importance. But it 
did lay down sound basic principles. It recognized that the 
interests of the Italians and of the Yugo-Slavs as against 
Austria were the same. To both it is of vital importance te 
destroy the power of Austria, for neither Italy nor Yugo- 
Slavia can be secure of a free national life if the Austrian 
Empire remains intact. The two parties therefore agree 
that they will settle their differences as far as possible by 
dividing the territories in dispute on the basis of nationality. 
This cannot in every case be done, because the two races are 
intermingled, and therefore the Conference agreed that in 
every case where a minority is compelled to remain under the 
rule of another race it shall be “guaranteed the right 
to its own language, culture, and moral and economic 
interests.” 

It may be assumed that this agreement will be—indeed 
probably already has been—fully accepted by the Italian 
Government. More recently M. Clemenceau in Paris, in 
addressing representatives of the Austrian oppressed nation- 
alities, has given his enthusiastic approval to their general 
policy. That it will meet with approval in this country may 
now be taken for certain. But here again conversion has 
come rather late. Just as the Italian Government in the 
earlier days of the war made the mistake of antagonizing the 
Yugo-Slavs, so the British Government, and the Americans 
too for that matter, up till quite recently appeared to hanker 
after some kind of agreement with Austria, which must- of 
necessity have negatived for all time the aspirations both of 
the Yugo-Slavs and of the Italians. This pro-Austrian 
policy is now, we may fairly hope, absolutely dead. We can 
all see quite clearly that Austria-Hungary is but an outpost 
of the German Empire. Without Germany the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire must break in pieces; with Germany the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire is an instrument of tyranny over 
races who, in an oft-quoted phrase, are “rightly struggling 
to be free.” These races represent at least half the population 
of Austria-Hungary, and if their active assistance can be 
obtained they will constitute a very important factor in the 
balance of strength that will determine the issue of the war. 
Already reports coming from Austria through Switzerland and 
Holland indicate that the new orientation of Italian policy 
is producing a marked effect within the Emperor Karl's 
dominions. There are stories of disturbances created both 
by Czechs and by Yugo-Slavs. The sittings of the Reichsrath 
have been suspended because the Government cannot trust 
this Assembly, with its large Slav membership. Indeed, the 
Austrian Government, in an apparent fit of despair, are now 
taking steps which clearly lead in the direction of a break-up 
of the Austrian Empire. It is proposing that in order to 
facilitate the distribution of food the German portions of 
Bohemia and Austrian Tirol shall be for this purpose treated 
as part of the German Empire. To have advanced to this 
point brings perilously near the day, long desired by many 
Austrian-Germans, when all the German areas in Austria 
will become part of the German Empire. It is almost unneces- 
sary to add that every movement in this direction must 
intensify the anti-German feeling of the Slavonic subjecta 
of the Austrian Empire. 
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“V.X.P” AND “SP.ES.” 
FENHE initials “V.N.F.” stand for ‘‘ Vereeniging. Nederlandsch 
Fabrikaat ” (Society for Dutch Manufacture), and by 
the authorization of this Society are placed upon goods 
of genuinely Dutch manufacture. The “ V.N.F.” has now been 
operating during more than two years, and was the first body in all 
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the world to apply this method of safeguarding national industries | 


and encouraging their monopoly of the home market by educating 
the public. For this was the Society’s primary aim. Latterly 
cireumstances have added another which tends to become the 
prin@pal. The economic war which threatens to follow the 
present military warfare has induced the German export industries 
to adopt methods which in that country have aptly been designated 
as “commercial mimicry.” These consist in exporting German- 
made goods under a false flag, just as in military warfare German 
strategical positions readily hide under the shelter of the Red 
Cross. 

The German firm of Stollwerck, for instance, are exporting their 
chocolate in wrappers bearing on one side the photograph of the 
Dutch Queen and an inscription in a language which in England 
or America or France might pass for Dutch, though it would not 
mislead a Dutchman, and on the other side some more of the same 
dialect in praise of Stollwerck’s chocolate, supposed to be made 
at Amsterdam! Another German firm attempts to pass off 
its manufacture as Nederlandsche Speelkaarten (Dutch playing- 
cards), ornamenting them with the Dutch coat-of-arms and device. 
The cloven foot, however, appears in the trade-mark on the back 
of the pack, which shows a stag’s head with, in good German, 
“Schutz Marke.’ But this is not enough to enlighten the 
public. These examples could be multiplied ad infinitxm. Like 
dodgery * being attempted in Switzerland. As writes Professor 
Hauser, of Dijon University, in the Suisse Economique: “German 
products, just before they are finished, are sent to a finishing 
factory, either Swiss, Dutch, Spanish, or Scandinavian. Provided 
with a fine neutral mark, Vell-Gummi or Riitli-essence, Edelweiss 
or Helvetia, they are then sent into the Entente countries by some 
tgnacio Lopez or Nils Joergensen.”” Thus England and the 
Entente are to be diddled. At least this is the aim and object, 
avowed with typically Teutonic crudity in the German commercial 
Press itself, as has been shown by translations and reprints in 
the Amsterdam Algemeen Handelsblad and the Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung. A far more probable result will be, however, the utter 
discrediting of the commerce and industries of the neutrals in 
the Entente countries, and consequently the economic ruin of 
these neutrals. It is therefore high time for the latter to take 
energetic steps in self-defence, and by preference conjointly. This 
is all the more urgent as certain of the Allies have already begun 
to follow the example set by the Dutch industries. In France, 
under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce in Paris, private 
interests have formed an organization to which several industrial 
syndicates have already adhered, and which has entered into 
collaboration with the British Empire League and like Societies. 
This organization authorizes the application to genuinely French 
products of the words “ Unis France,” Unis standing for ‘‘ Union 
Nationale Inter-Syndicale.” In America the lead has been taken 
by the Chamber of Commerce at Detroit, which applies to American 
goods the sign of the eagle accompanied by the words ‘“ Made 
in [place of origin], U.S.A.” In view of the popularity of this 
device, the American Board of Commerce have now brought in 
a Bill empowering the Secretary of Commerce to establish and 
to apply a national trade-mark. Unlike in the Netherlands and 
France, this safeguarding of home industries is therefore in America 
to be done officially and by the Government. A serious difficulty, 
however, is the determining which are, and which are not, national 
manufactures. Is this criterion only to apply to the actual physical 
part of the manufacturing, or to the mental! efforts of inventing, 
of estimating, calculating, drawing, &c., as well? Is a Diesel 
motor, made in Holland, of German manufacture or Dutch? Does 
Faraday’s nationality affect the commercial origin of the Philips 
globes made in Holland? Next comes the financial question. 
Some hold that the origin of the capital invested affects the 
nationality of the manufacture. This is an extremely ticklish 
point. For how are the continuously shifting holders of marketable 
shares and obligations to be traced? Even if only nominal shares 
are issued, it is but all too easy to resort to the device of the “ man 
of straw.” Then there is the question of the raw material. Is 
this also to be national, or is only the finished or half-finished 
article to be considered ? The trouble is that “raw” is not an 
absolute, but a relative, qualification. The lime produced hy a 
kiln is a finished article to the producer, but raw material to the 
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finished article, but raw material to the printer. Dyes are finished 
artieles to the chemical works, but raw material to the ink 
facturer. Finally, there is. the question of composite. labour and 
composite manufactures. Which is the nationality of. beer made 
of Dutch barley and Dutch hops in a Dutch brewery where the 
foreman is a Belgian? Which is the nationality of a chair made 
by Dutch workmen in a Dutch factory of Dutch wood, horsehair 
cloth, straps, &c., but: for which British-made tacks have lies 
used ? 

The criterion applied by the “ V.N.F.” is whether the labour 
put into a given article in a given country is sufficient to make the 
finished article a product of that country. Theoretically this, 
of course, is not an absolute safeguard, but practically it is sufficient 
to prevent all disloyal trade on the part of German firms or others, 
Heavy penalties are inflicted for breach of confidence, and the 
Society will reinvestigate cach case every five years. 

Switzerland has paid her fellow-neutral of the Rhine the pro- 
verbially sincerest compliment. The Dutch “ V.N.F.” has been 
followed by a Swiss counterpart, the “ Syndicat pour l’exportatiog 
suisse,” henceforth to be known as “ §.P.E.S.”—sit nomen omen | 
Partly, the imitation has been deliberate. Partly, it is a case of like 
causes having like effects. For both neutrals of the Rhine are 
threatened by the same peril of being crushed between the heavy 
hammer and the hard anvil—the economic organization of the Allies 
resolutely battering upon the stubborn economic organization of 











| Mitiel-Europa. And as with Germany a defensive invariably implies 


a most energetic offensive, it is these neutrals’ task to watch lest, 
in the economic warfare following upon the present military conflict, 
they be used, against their desire and interest, for serving the 
unserupulous ends of Mittci-European expansion, paying for their 
neglect by exclusion from the world’s markets. Against the 
projected, and indeed already attempted, “‘ commercial mimicry” 
of the German exporter the Dutch “ V.N.F.,” as has previously 
been stated, operates by reserving its mark for genuinely Dvteh 
wares produced under the Society’s control. So likewise is the 
Swiss “S.P.E.8.” to do. Henceforth no Swiss watches, no 
Swiss silks, no Swiss cheese ought to be admitted on to the English 
market unless bearing this mark of good omen. The merchants 
and manufacturers of Switzerland have taken considerably longer 
to act than their Dutch brothers. In a way, this. stands to 
reason in a multilingual country like Switzerland, where centralized 
social efforts are lees easily realized than*in homogeneous States like 
the Netherlands. Nor should it be forgotten that among the obstacles 
to be overcome or turned in Switzerland are certain traditional 
ties. of economic intimacy so entangling Cis- and Trans-Rhenish 
enterprise as to make the nationalization of industries a feat of 
no small diplomatic merit. It is under the auspices of the Geneva 
Chamber of Commerce that this feat has been performed, or rather 
under those of its late Vice-Chairman, M. Charles Chenevand, to 
whom we owe a remarkable work on Concurrence déloyale. As is 
meet in these circumstances, the seat of the newly born “ S.P.E.S.” 
is at Geneva. A Board of fifteen members has just been formed 
in that city under the chairmanship of its leading citizen, M. Martin 
Naef, of the house of Naef and Co., manufacturers of chemical 
products. This Board works in close collaboration with the 
Chambers of Commerce at Geneva, Basle, and Ziirich, a fact which 
characterizes the basis of its constitution. These Chambers of 
Commerce also act as secretaries to the “S8.P.E.S.” in providing 
those interested in its workings with the necessary details. All 
profit-making is, of course, rigorously excluded from the scope 
of this syndicate, which is entirely devoted to the furtherance 
of national‘exportation in general. For this purpose its constitu- 
tion, carefully formulated in agreement with chap. xxvii. of the 
Swiss mercantile code, has been conceived so as to guarantee 
the authentically Swiss nature of the goods produced and exported 
by the syndicate’s members. For this purpose, also, these members 
are strictly limited to three categories. First come the native 
Swiss. Secondly, membership can be obtained by those Swiss 
subjects who were naturalized before July Ist, 1914. This restriction 
is necessary to prevent the infiltration into the syndicate of the 
numerous Germans who, during the first period of the war, profited 
by the, at that time, all too “ commercial” facilities for acquiring 
the rights of Swiss nationality as a blind only. But in order not 
permanently to disqualify even those whose motives for changing 
their legal status were sincere, a third category of candidates fo 
future membership has been added: those, namely, whose 
naturalization will have taken place at least ten years previous 
to their application. It is clear, therefore, that in this, as in the 
Dutch case, every precaution has been taken to frustrate the 
“ knavish tricks” of an insidious neighbour, and to save the 
markets.of England and her Allics and-asseciates from surreptitious 
{. I, Brants. 
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THE EFFORT TO LOSE ATTENTION. 
OST men’s experience of the toil of life begins with the effort 
to pay attention. Do we not remember in our earliest 
ghooldays a weary struggle to keep the mind from wandering, 
yaried by hopeless staring at a clock which the united power of a 
score of wills could not induce to move more quickly ? The present 
writer imagines that he expresses a common experience when he says 
that later life has no monotony to offer which compares with the 
monotony of the schoolroom. In the end we are broken in to 
attending. In sheer despair, in a very agony of dullness, we force 
ourselves to consecutive thought. No lesson which can be learnt 
out of books is so difficult as learning to read, and as soon as the 
worst is past and the page means something we must begin all over 
again in a foreign tongue! Thesorrows of childhood, no matter what 
Je say, are not nearly so bad as the sorrows of later life; but 
the boredom of childhood and its mental struggles against lethargy 
are a million times worse while yet the will-power is weak and work 
is without perceptible goal. To many men concentration is always 
hard to attain, even when thoughts of duty, ambition, money, or 
any great achievement spur the will or flash persuasive before the 
es. There are many strong minds as well as weak ones, which are 
dificult to set in regular motion, to which the necessity of earning 
bread is always something of a treadmill. When Burton describes 
the depths of melancholy he describes the life of one who from the 
cradle to the grave “ beholds the same still; still, still the same, the 
same.” This is how the field of many men’s labour appears to 
them as they look forward or backward. There are those to whom 
familiarity is no endearment. There is, we have read, a small 
Tibetan sect who vow themselves to perpetual wandering. Any 
tent serves them for a roof at night, and in the morning they start 
once more on their aimless journeying. Thus does the mad fanatic 
avoid monotony, and the madman is in us all. Not a few of the 
edueated world, however, would be content to pass their whole 
lives under their ancestral roof if only they might have mental 
freedom not to concentrate. 

One of the ironies of existence is that the only thing which is 
still more difficult than paying attention is losing it. This we do not 
know until we leara the meaning of anxiety. It is something 
hidden from the young. They do not know how men and women, 
a prey to care or fear, long for a cessation of the strain; how 
gladly, they feel sometimes, they would welcome even a change of 
identity to be rid of it. Anxiety is perhaps the only thing which 
makes a man willing to part from himself—his memory, his special 
powers, his intuitions, everything. Acute anxiety, however, cannot 
in the nature of things last very long. It is care which may seem 
uine times.as long as a lifetime; but from the preoccupation of our 
cares we can very often get away. The attention which once we 
gave with such an effort may now seem to be irremovably fixed upon 
our work, or our responsibility, or our efforts to forestall misfortune ; 
but by another effort it can be wrenched away. We can “ lose our 
selves” by force of will in a book or in some other occupation, and 
forget for a time even the war. Probably more people are desiring to 
“lose attention ’’ for a short while just now than ever desired it 
before. What, we wonder, will be the outcome of this desire? It 
can hardly be without its effect on literature. Despite the shortage 
ofjpaper, the demand will supply itself. Woe are tired of hearing 
what the war will ‘throw up.’ The shores of the time are covered 
with the bodies of heroes, but no great teachers, no men of out- 
standing genius, have as yet appeared. Perhaps some slighter 
figures may soon be seen, the outcome of the desire of thousands 
for the “ relief” which in real as in mimic tragedy appears part of 
the play. “‘ Relief” in the greatest dramas has not much connexion 
with the main theme. We have had lately to keep our eyes fixed 
on “the realities,’ as the most terrible things of human life are 
called, with a strange instinctive pessimism. We should be glad to 
cease from these at intervals, and look at the realities which, for 
instance, Miss Austen painted. We shall be told that at present 
there is no demand for such books. Would it not be truer to say 
there is at the moment no supply of Miss Austens? What an 
immense relaxation it would be to see the picture of a quiet 
life reflecting our times as Miss Austen reflected hers. She too 
lived when the world was astir, when great eruptions and up- 
heavals were taking place, but she wrote to give pleasure, 
and she touched on nothing great. The spirit of the time is not 
critical Even those who account themselves literary are not 
inclined to look at a novel from the point of view of a human achieve- 
ment, still less as embodying any man’s philosophy. They are, we 
think, inclined to read new books as simpler people have always read 
them—for what they can get of refreshment of mind. They want 
to like and dislike, and be angry with, and laugh at the people they 
meet in the author's pages, but about him and his art they are too 
tired much to care. Only, if they are to do this, the puppets must 





be real to them, and that means creative power. A host of people 
find relaxation at the theatre. Will a public panting for mental 
refreshment call into being a new drama, not great, but of a kind to 
release our enchained attention from the endless sound of gunfire ! 
To enjoy comicality we want good spirits. We cannot do much 
abstrict thinking in such a scene of prompt expedients as we live in. 
The power of fancy is weakened, and we should like to wander at 
will across the more delectable portions of the plane of ordinary 
existence. Will the war “throw up” a new dramatic painter of 
the pleasant side of life? Do people read much history just now 
in their idle moments? We imagine not. It is strange from one 
point of view, seeing we all take upon ourselves to prophesy, and it 
would be natural that we should turn our attention to the one 
science which can help us to read the future. Onthe other hand, in 
this burning, living present it is difficult to enter into the spirit of a 
scholar who stands up to do indifferent justice to the personalities of 
a dead past. 

Years ago a distraction used to be found in the writing of journals. 
Any intelligent journal written in the present crisis could hardly fail to 
interest at least its author inthe days tocome. Personally, however, 
we doubt if times of stress are productive of voluntary daily records, 
At moments of private anxiety few men have the courage to “ write 
up ” afullorintimatediary. They fear too much what the next entry 
may be. They fear as they turn over back pages that they may 
trace the hand ofa sinister fate. Perhaps even in public affairs 
the stress is just now too great to be “ written up” for private 
consumption.’ Very often the object of a journal would seem to be 
the lending of an interest to events rather than the recording of 
them. Bacon gives colour to this notion when he writes: “ It is a 
strange thing that in sea voyages, where there is nothing to be seen 
but sea and sky, men should make diaries; but in land travel, 
wherein much is to be observed, for the most part they omit it.’ 
“Talk,” in the older acceptation of the word, is hardly now a 
recognized pastime. We are too impatient, too much on edge. 
If one may say so, there is too much talk to give leisure for 
talking. To women dress will always be a refreshing subject of 
thought. No sumptuary laws will ever prevent that. Outside 
feminine vanity, it offers the pleasures of buying and bargain- 
hunting. Too much has been made of the munition workers’ 
finery. They work long hours and are in a constant condition of 
concentration. Every one must have some recreation. The possi- 
bilities, chances, risks, and varieties in the way of purchase hidden 
within a pound are endless. The fascination of cards is as nothing 
to it. Many patience-players despise the shopper. ‘They seek 
change of thought amid the mild surprises of the pack. Their 
recreation is cheaper, but not perhaps on a higher mental line. It 
is more analogous to smoking—which, after all, is to men, and 
seems likely to become to women, the most indispensable of all 
relaxations. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

IRELAND AND CONSCRIPTION. 
(To rue Epiror or rae “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—As I share my Spectator with others, and do not get it 
direct, I have only just read your articles on Ireland in the issue 
of April 2th. Every word you say in those articles is true, except 
that I believe the Government are two years too late with their 
Conscription Bill. Sinn Feinism being now so fully organized, it 
will be quite impossible to enforee it. A perfeet raign of terror 
exists here, with which the local Constabulary are quite unable to 
cope. Thousands of Sinn Feiners openly drill and route-march 
every night, and many houses of loyalists have been entered in 
broad daylight by men with blackened faces and all firearms four d 
seized. Those of us who, on the advice of the authorities, have 
now sent our guns to the police barracks for safety, are perfectly 
helpless when these armed and masked villains make their 
appearance! Only yesterday evening two local Sinn Feiners 
marched into my kitchen and got all the maidservants to sign 
their paper against Conscription and subscribe to their funds, and 
though I knew they were there, I had no power of turning them 
out. Then the other day a friend of mine had two shot-guns and 
a small rifle stolen by two men with blackened faces about three 
o’clock in the afternoon while he was out; another had a favourite 
retriever dog shot, which dared to bark, and thereby gave the 
alarm before the house could be raided; two local quarries have 
had their stores of blasting powder broken into and theit 
contents removed, &c., &c. And yet, Sir, in the face of all 
this, a Cabinet Minister recently pooli-poohed in Parliament the 
Sinn Fein movement, stating “they were only a few unarmed 
boys drilling on a mountain-side,” or words to this effect. We 
unfortunate residents in Ireland know full well this Government 
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policy is encouraging the “Sinn Fein, Prussian-fed tiger ” to 

make another spring at the very heart of the Empire!—I am, Sir, 

tec., An Otp Sovurnern Unionist. 
Co. Cork. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S ADMINISTRATION, 
(To THe Eprror or rue “ Specrasor.’’] ‘ 
3:r,—I suppose you will not accept any remonstrance. I am a 
regular reader of the Nation, There is always a market for 
malevolence, and the spleen of that journal provides one with 
weekly entertainment. But I cannot understand why you join 
the gang which is much more anxious to defeat the Prime Minister 
than the Germans. They have impeded every effort to win the 
war, but they see that the war will be won yet unless they can 
get rid of the man who is determined to secure victory rather 
than peace by negotiation. Hence their cheerful alternatives of a 
roslow Asquith, or a talk-much Henderson, or a democratic- 
ciplomacy Lansdowne. To their amazement, I imagine, they pick 
up an ally in the Spectator. Whatever is the matter? The 
Premier is not rapid or drastic enough with Irish Conscription, 
or the Army Comb, or Shipping! Possibly not, but these are evil 
legacies, the result of temporizing by “ general consent,”’ and there 
is no swift way. Or are you angry about the Drink question ? 
fir, your enthusiasm in that matter has been quite a recent 
novelty, and even if Mr. Lloyd George-has not taken your advice 
you may remember that he has been a whole-hearted opponent of 
intemperance long before you discovered the urgency of the 
problem. I am no Lloyd-Georgian. As a Churchman, I resent his 
erusade against the Church in Wales, but, also as a Churchman, I 
am ashamed of Lord Hugh Cecil’s remarks the other day in the 
House. I recognize that the Premier has not made the progress 
that we all hoped. But he has been badly let down by some of his 
subordinates. And what has been going on behind the scenes in 
the way of political intrigue ? What help has been given by the 
Simonites, the Haldaneites, and all the rest of the disgruntled 
politicians ? Sir, you are fully entitled to your attitude of denun- 
ciation and opposition. But when you say that Mr. Lloyd George 
“has forfeited the confidence of the people of this country,” you 
may be reflecting London opinion, but it is all moonshine so far 
as the provinces are concerned, And I, for one, regret that you 
are playing into the hands of the Massinghamites and Gardiner- 
enes, who are no use to Great Britain,—I am, Sir, &c., 
Christleton Rectory, Chester. G. M. V. Hicsey. 








(To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
fir,—May I be permitted to congratulate you upon the vigour and 
pertinacity with which you continue in your attempts to make 
the nation realize the danger to our whole Empire which is 1epre- 
rented by the continuance in power of Mr. Lloyd George ? I lave 
been a reader of the Spectator for a long time, and I venture to 
say that you have never performed a greater public service. Alas 
that during months of vital importance yours should have been a 
vo.ce crying in the wilderness! Surely we are at last awaking to 
a sense of our peril, and it is time indeed. We have seen the 
disappearance from office of great soldiers and sailors, often in 
eircumstances which should bring the blush to our cheek. We 
have heard our Prime Minister make a speech in a foreign capital 
which is interpreted as an attack upon our own High Command, 
We have witnessed the dismissal—for here dismissal would seem 
actually more correct than resignation—of a man like Sir Hugh 
Trenchard at the mere nod of a Press magnate, and the recall of 
leaders like General Gough, who are allowed to rest under the 
shadow of grave condemnation. We see how the head of one great 
Department of State reads in his daily paper that the office he 
holds has been offered to another. We look on while another 
important Department scatters liberal largess from public funds; 
while feeble excuses are made for every mistake of a Government 
efficial; and while Ireland is again brought to the verge of civil 
war. And yet, Sir, apart from the exhortations of a few public- 
spirited men like yourself, there is no general cry of protest. No 
ene has sounded a trumpet-call to the nation—Away with this 
man! May we not look upon the letter of Major-General Maurice 
in Tuesday's papers as such a summons? It is a letter which 
is all the more damning by reason of the studied moderation of its 
tone. Will not now the hour produce the man ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Mount, Guildford. Curnpert A, Wirtiamson. 





ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 
[To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Specraron.’’] 
S12x,—When, full of patriotism, the Ulstermen volunteered to fight 
for Britain, they did so under a direct pledge as to Home Rule. 
When they left mothers, wives, sisters, and sweethearts they were 
told and believed that their womenfolk would not, in their 
absence, be put under the heel of the traitorous Irish, and they 
did so on the word of the Prime Minister of England, which is 
something greater than the word of Mr, Lloyd George. What, 
then, is the present position with respect to the war of these 
Ulstermen if the pledge given them is treated by the present 
Cabinet and House of Commons as a “ scrap of paper.” There 
was a bargain—both sides must keep it, or neither need. The 
argument of Mr. Lloyd George that the length of this war justifies 
him breaking his word is most immoral. If Ulster in any Home 


Se 
Rule Bill now promulgated does not get all she was promi 
then Ulster need not submit to it. Again, the latest Militar 
Service Act calling up men up to fifty-one years of age was yaiaill 
only with the cop of Conscription in Ireland. Might not these old 
men say they were called out under false pretences? Surely no 
body of men can be subject to or compelled to obey a law unless every 
body of men is equally subject and compelled ? Conscription in 
Ireland is the law—is it to be enforced ? If it is not, the women 
of England will soon want to know why.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Scotsman, 





THE PRIME MINISTER’S PLEDGE. 
(To THe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—“‘ It is no use mincing words.”—(The Prime Minister on 
Ireland.) — : 
“There is no use in mincing words,” I heard a statesman cry.— 
I do not quite agree with that, and here’s the reason why: ~’ 
Digestion’s laws are stubborn things, and nobody can cheat them— 
A Minister must mince his words, because he’s got to eat them, 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. G, 








REFORM OF THE SECOND CHAMBER. 
(To tne Eprror or THe “ Specrator."’] 
Sir,—With regard to the question of the reform of the Second 
Chamber, may I suggest that the function of a Second Chambey 
would properly be the revision of First Chamber legislation jy 
the direction of lucidity, consistency, and co-ordination? Fey 
people who have any experience of the law, its making and its 
administration, will differ from me when I say that the general 
grievance of the public is the uncertainty of the law when made, 
until decisions are arrived at by the Courts. My contention js 
that this might be very largely avoided if it were recognized that 
the function of a Second Chamber, small or great, was to take the 
legislation passed by the House of Commons, and graft it upon the 
existing law, calling attention incidentally to any anomalies or 
obvious defects of omission or commission. If this codification 
were proceeded with, we should gradually achieve the end of 
making the law much more intelligible to the layman, and thus 
much more accessible to him. It might be an excellent thing if 
people avoided the Law Courts because their inclination was to 
compose their differences without such recourse; but we know, 
as a matter of fact, that people avoid the Courts because of the 
fearful expense of the law, and quite unnecessary uncertainty as 
to what the law is. I am aware that the above suggestion makes 
quite a modest matter of the Second or Revising Chamber, but 
in reality it is of great importance, as it interposes delay in new 
experiments, not for the sake of delay, but for the sake of 
co-ordination.—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. Sayers. 
19 Hanover Square, W. 





THE CHURCH AND THE PUBLIC WELFARE. 
(To tee Eprror or THe “‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—There is much talk just now about Church Reform of one 
kind and another. It seems to me that if every Christian observed 
the two Commandments, to love God and to love your neighbour 
as yourself, there would be such a revival of the spirit cf 
Christianity as would make further controversy unnecessary. Mr. 
T. C. Horsfall made this point very well in an address the other 
day, which I have seen reported in the Manchester Guardian for 
April 26th, ‘‘ Churches,” he said, ‘‘could not be really Christian 
unless they co-operated strenuously with Parliament and the Local 
Authorities in creating and maintaining right conditions of life.” 
He spoke of this as the “Jong neglected duty ” of the Church. 
He quoted a letter from the present Lord Mayor of Manchester to 
the same effect. Loving your neighbour surely implies the duty of 
every Christian, individually and through his Church organiza- 
tion, to do what he can in his own neighbourhood for the improve- 
ment of social and economic conditions, instead of being content 
merely to pay his rates and leave all the voluntary work to others 
more public-spirited than himself.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE DANGER OF UNCONTROLLED ZIONISM. 
{To rue Eprror or rue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Has it occurred to Mr. Brodrick that the question whether 
a certain group of people is or is not a nation can be decided only 
by that group itself, and by no one else? I venture to submit 
that in the case of various nations, the definition of the term itself 
is likely to differ : for it must come from within. An American, an 
Irishman, a Lithuanian, a Pole, and a Swiss may differ very con- 
siderably in their definitions of what is a nation, and it may ¢T 
may not be possible to devise one definition to fit each and every 
nation on earth; but the presence of a terminological problem 1s 
surely no refutation of the existence of a hard fact. When a man 
asks, “‘ Are the Jews a nation or a religious body?” he thereby 
reveals his own imperfect knowledge or superficial view of 
Judaism, its origin and its traditions, for, whatever may be the 
case of others, in Judaism nationality and religion are insepat 
able. Let us agree, then, that the case of the Jews is anomalous 
and unique: it is at any rate doubtful whether any other nation 
possesses so many tailless foxes that they can found leagues: 
having lost themselves the feeling of being Jews, they are not 





content with being in this country British citizens, but imagine 
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(come of them honestly) ‘that they are Englishmen (“ of the 
Jewish persuasion ”), and are mortally afraid of being reminded 
of the existence of the Jewish people. 

That uncontrolled Zionism can present certain dangers may be 
reasonably argued, not only because anything uncontrolled may 
become dangerous, but also because-of the existence in Germany 
of “ Germans of the Jewish persuasion ” who have their “ Leagues 
of German Jews,” tout comme chez nous; but why should Mr. 
Brodrick or any one else assume that Mr. Balfour or his succes- 
cors in office will be so naive as not to take good care of British 
interests in that particular sphere ? The Zionists themselves will 
no doubt be anxious to ensure the continuation of British protec- 
tion over Palestine and its inhabitants. 

4n anonymous “Member of the League of British Jews’ 
writes in your issue of April 20th that the League “was consti- 
tuted to support the policy of the British Government with respect 
to the extension of useful colonies of Jews in Palestine.” I am 
as strongly impressed by this testimony of the League’s generosity 
as by the writer’s reticence in suppressing Lord Swaythling’s 
dictum of March 14th at the general meeting of the League: 
“there is no such thing as the Jewish people ’’—yet the same 
nobleman is represented as the “Secular Head” of something or 
other in AngloJewry. What is the position of these secular heads 
in view of the fact that the two official Spiritual Heads of Anglo- 
Jewry—the Very Rev. Dr. J. H. Hertz, Chief Rabbi of the United 
Hebrew Congregations of the British Empire, and the Very Rev. 
Dr. M. Gaster, Chief Rabbi of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Synagogue, are keen supporters of Zionism, as are also the Earl 
of Reading, the Rt. Hon. Herbert Samuel, M.P., and Lord 
Rothschild? I confess that the speeches made at that first general 
meeting and other public statements have made on my mind the 
impression that, notwithstanding their professions of concern 
with the Jewish settlement in Palestine and its effect on Jews in 
“backward countries,” the true and essential, if not openly 
admitted, object of the League is to counteract, and if possible to 
frustrate, the promise of H.M.’s Government to the Jewish people 
conveyed in Mr. Balfour’s letter to Lord Rothschild of November 
2nd, 1917.—I am, Sir, &c., Bexsamin Grap. 

12 Old Jewry Chambers, E.C. 2. 


(To tae Eprror or rue “ Spectator.’’} 
Sir,-Mr. Brodrick has done well to explain his objections to 
Zionism. He now states that his whole contention is (a) that the 
Jews are nota nation but a religious body, and (b) that uncon- 
trolled Zionism does constitute a danger to the Britism Empire. 

As to (a), Mr. Brodrick has the usage of mankind against him 
when he imagines that Jews are only a religious body. Every one 
understands ‘what is meant by a Jewish atheist, or even a bap- 
tized Jew. Jews born in various countries are distinguishable 
because they are a race with special mental and physical charac- 
teristics. Generally speaking, you can with more certainty tell 
a Jew by looking at- him than you can an Englishman. 

My reference to the German attack on the Hebrew schools in 
Palestine is. decidedly relevant to the issue, because it shows that 
not only the Palestinian Jews but nearly the whole of Jewry under 
the Zionist impulse rallied to the cause of Hebrew and Jewish 
nationality against the ambitions-of Germany. This language 
struggle made it abundantly clear that Jewish nationalism wants 
nothing more in Palestine than freedom to develop on its own 
lines. It would accordingly resist in the future, as it has resisted 
in the past, any attempt to substitute a non-Jewish culture in 
place of its own. It follows also that British Colonial policy, 
which stands ont unrivalled for the generous measure of local 
self-government which it grants to its Protectorates and Colonies, 
will find in a Jewish National Home in Palestine unstinted 
loyalty and support, not only from the Jews of Palestine itself, 
but from all Jews in whom the national consciousness is still 
alive. It requires a very perverted view of things to see in such 
nationalism a danger to the British Empire. 

However, it is possible that when Mr. Brodrick speaks of the 
danger of uncontrolled Zionism he merely wishes to point out that 
Germany might try to profit by Zionism by holding out to the 
Jewish people all kinds of fair promises. I can readily agree that 
the intentions of Germany in Palestine need careful watching. 
The current issue of Palestine, the organ of the British Palestine 
Committee, shows in a very interesting article that the present 
policy of the German Government is to build up in.Palestine a 
flourishing Turkish province. British policy, on the other hand, 
4s announced by Mr. Balfour, is to help to rebuild a national 
home for the Jewish people in Palestine. It is obvious, therefore, 
that Zionism is in full harmony with British policy. A Jewish 
Palestine, so far from being a danger, is indispensable to Great 
Britain, which needs a progressive non-Turkish population in 
Palestine to protect the Suez Canal and the road to India.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Artucr D. Lewis. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE POOR LAW. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.’’] 


Siz,—It may not be w idely known that at the annual meeting of | 
| that a way may yet be found to relieve the position which is now 


the Association of Poor Law Unions in England and Wales, held 
in London in November last, the following resolution was sub- 


mitted to the Conference and carried with only one dissentient :— | 
‘That the Association of Poor Law Unions in England and ! 
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Wales, representing by direct election 556 Unions and a population 
of over 34,000,000, strongly protests against the action of the 
Government in constituting a Sub-Committee of the Reconstruc- 
tion’ Committee to consider and report upon the steps to be taken 
to ensure the better co-ordination of Public Assistance in England 
and Wales... without appointing representatives of the Associa- 
tion on such Sub-Committee, and the Association calls upon the 
Government to remedy without delay such a grave defect in the 
constitution of the Sub-Committee.” 

In the little book entitled Poor Law Reform, by Charles Booth, 
which contains appendices by Dr. A. Downes and Miss Octavia 
Hill, the following cogent reasons against the break-up of the 
existing Poor Law system, and the transference of its work « 
other already overburdened authorities, are briefly stated. Mr. 
Booth writes :-— 

“ That we have already gone far in the concentration of loca! 
administration does not prove that we shall do well to go further. 
We may easily overdo it. Sanitary measures, public health and 
police go well together ... but the scale seems to me to turn 
against the interference of the County or County Borough Coun- 
cils, with rate-aided employment as a cure for destitution from 
lack of work, and to lay upon these authorities the whole adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law, would, I think, be unwise. . . . The 
action of the Poor Law-is not only distinct, but for the most part 
fundamentally divergent in character from the other public 
services mentioned.” 

From Dr. Downes’s' memorandum I quote the following :— 

“I view with grave misgiving the wholesale and imminent 
disruption of existing agencies, and the transference of the work 
of relief to a complicated and untried system of machinery.” 

And Miss Octavia Hill says :— 

“A Statutory Committee of the County Council seems to me to 
be open to the following objections :—(1) It tends to the munici- 
palization of the Poor Law. (2) It is comparatively untried 
machinery, (3) It is at best composed mainly of those elected 
for other duties and already overweighted with work.” 

Seven years’ experience as a member of a Board of Guardians 
has convinced me that the conclusions arrived at by the above- 
named well-known persons still hold good. As your correspondent 
Mr. F. Hue Williams remarks, “ vast improvements have taken 
place in the administration of Poor Law.” This improvement i 
progressive, and will, we hope, soon embrace the. branches still in 
urgent need of reform, such as the administration of Outdoor 
Relief, in its relation to widows with children and the aged poor. 
The machinery is all in working order and the large army of 
experienced voluntary workers already mobilized. 

Surely the Public Assistance, or the Relief of Destitution, for 
in substance the titles are interchangeable, may be safely truste 
to the Poor Law Guardians, who in the past have given so much 
time and have worked so unobtrusively and gratuitously in the 
interest of the poor, and in the endeavour to carry out faithfully 
their dual responsibility to them and to the public whose electe 
representatives they are.—I am, Sir, &., M. E. B. 

(A Woman Poor Law Guardian) 

[A special meeting of the Association of Poor Law Unions held 
in London on May 8rd passed another resolution similar to th 
one mentioned by our correspondent. On this occasion there were 
two dissentients.—Eb..Speetator. } 





THE SUNKEN ROADS OF THE SOMME. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The sunken roads of the Somme (which are matched in all 
lands of similar soil conditions which have been tilled for many 
years) are probably farmers’ tracks. It would seem that the 
farmer of past generations made cart tracks from his fields to the 
main roads by scraping the soft top-soil aside, and continued t: 
do this as the track became muddy until the track became a great 
broad ditch paved with the hard subsoil. When a more perma- 
nent road was needed it most often followed the old sunken track, 
the subsoil pavement being covered with metalling. I have noted 
on the Somme the beginnings of new sunken roads where military 
emergency tracks were made across country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B.E.F., France. Frank Fox. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.) 





FARM TENANCIES. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sizr,—If your correspondent Mr. C. F. Ryder will inquire of his 
local surveyor of taxes, or even of the Clerk to the Income Tax 
Commissioners, I think he will learn that “professional land- 
jobbers who buy to sell again and make enormous profits ” ar 
liable to Income Tax, if not to Excess Profits Duty.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eastfield, Leicester. Cuas. S. Rosrnson. 





DOGS FACED WITH FAMINE. 
(To THe Eprror or Tae “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—The Spectator has ever shown a generous interest in dogs, 
and it seems natural to address to you some “ Thoughts on the 
Cause of the Present Discontents” among dog-owners, in the hop 


acute. The Times of May 4th states that “ many dogs may have to 
be sacrificed.” Why did not the Government issue a genera! 
appeal to reduce the number of dogs, at the same time offering 














facilities for their humane and free destruction, previous to 
January Ist, when licences were issued authorizing people “ to 
keep one dog until the 31st of December next following”? The 
shops are sold out of dog-biscuits and hound-meal, priced at 7d. 
per pound. (The temptation is obvious to use the subsidized loaf 
at 2}d. per pound.) 

An article in the Daily Mail tells of a “‘ war-dog ” fed on rice 
and beans—quite illegal this, of course! Others write glibly of 
“waste portions of food” and “ potato-peelings.” In a patriotic 
household the dog would come off badly. Provisiona] lists have 
appeared of dogs to be spared. While these include watchdogs, 
who are often neglected and kept in chained-up loneliness, also 
sporting dogs, who minister to the pleasures of the few, the 
member-of-the-family dog is not named. Yet surely this is the dog 
to whom the Briton has “ given his heart to tear.” Some ef these 
hearts belong to sailors and soldiers now absent. Their dogs, at 
any rate, must not be starved or killed. The Ministry of Food 
have been lavish of human Food Economy literature. Could not 
they make known any reliable substitutes now available for 
feeding dogs and publish recipes ? If extermination is a real 
necessity, at least let us be told so frankly.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. E. Miyys. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
enly means thet the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
tnterest and importance to warrant publication. 
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THE PEACE OF SPRING. 
Beavtirct on the mountains are the feet of Spring, which cometh 
Yearly the graves of last year’s flowers to deck with new; 
Yearly the migrant swallow back to the old roof hometh— 
Even the yearling swallow to the nest whence first he flew. 


Whether in joy or sorrow the world greet her, she comes— 
Spring universal healer of winter’s ruin and pain. 

So she will come to-morrow, touching a whole world’s homes 
With caress of returning sunshine, smile of kind April’s rain. 


When the grass springs green on the mountain, parched and sere 
from the snow, 

And the wind-flower nods in the valley, and the rye is blue on the 
mead— 

What if amidst her splendid life must your vision show 

Only the absence of dear ones of whom your soul has need. 


The year’s spring calls in the valley, rosy she cries on the scaur; 
Death is parent of increase, birth robs death of his sting. 
Man alone may not deny her, hie soul springs free from the War— 
Grasp her, maintain her, hold her—even the Peace of Spring. 

O. R. 





HOPE. 
How long, we ask, how long ? 
And there is none to say. 
Cold, cold is all the day, 
And sorrowful and dark; 
With every dawn fresh troubles throng, 
And joy has passed away. 
But still the morning brings 
The sound of rustling wings, 
And, hark! 
Thrills the brave bird’s unconquerable song. 
April 17th. H. M. 








ART. 


ee 
THE ACADEMY. 
Tv is inevitable that people who regard Art seriously, and to whom 
it is a very important part of their inner life, should in these days 
strain their eyes to see if there is any sign of an awakening, any 
manifestation of a deeper and nobler spirit than has been discernible 
for some time past. The national quickening has been manifest 
in many ways. The larger outlook, the nobler aspiration, the 
cheerful giving up of the unessential—all these have been seen in 
the country’s life. Is this larger spirit going to make itself manifest 
in Art? The technical abilities of the artists are high, their lamps 
are ready; has the fire descended from above to light them ? 
The answer given to this question by the present Exhibition at the 
Academy is most undoubtedly “‘ No.’” The same worn-out motives, 
the same striving after prettiness, the old dull realisms, are to be 
ecen on every side. The fashionable ladies are not ashamed to be 
painted in all their finery by painters who strive to make their 
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still wallow and revel in their feelings, and when these have Pi 
with the sacrifices and losses of war the results are well-nigh intoler 
able. But perhaps it is unreasonable to expect any sign of ingen 
ment yet. Those who return to us from the fiery furnace mi 
inaugurate the new world in Art as in other things ; but this will be 
in years to come. Let us put our trust in them, for otherwise o 

state is miserable. ad 

A small group of landscapes may be taken as showing a true spirit 
in their painters, who have not copied Nature, but used her material 
to create something which is of value. They have not merely 
recorded facts, however beautiful in themselves, but have raised 
emotions by purely artistic means. Mr. Clausen does this in his 
The Vale of Clwyd (No. 156), which, even if it is open to the criticism 
of being monotonous in texture, is full of lovely colour, and raises 
delight by its painting of the wide-stretching view of hills and fields 
seen from a height. The interest of the picture is all in the distance. 
and there is an example of the fact that painters are finding reliet 
sometimes from the tyranny of foregrounds, which so often encumber 
and obscure the real motive of the picture, which is the distenee, 
This is notably so in Mr. Sims's exquisite little landscape, April 
Snow (No. 533). Mr. Adrian Stokes’s two pictures of the mountains are 
both good, An Alpine Tarn (No. 221) inits simplicity, and the Autumy 
Landscape (No. 400) for its stimulating blues and yellows. In the latte: 
picture the great distant blue mountains, the nearer hills, and the 
trees are all wrought into a design which is beautiful, and carried 
out with a power which is delightful on account of its absence of 
assertion. Mr. Arnesby Brown's landscapes are different from those 
just described, and in some ways different from the work he has 
shown of late years. This artist so often seems obsessed by the ideg 
that he must make the execution of a large canvas look as if it wer 
that of a small one-sitting sketch enlarged. His ideal has seemed 
to be the kind of work which Puvis de Chavannes contemptuously 
described as a pochade d’atelier, a» magnified small sketch. This 
year the artist has reduced the size of his canvases, and, notably in 
one of them, The Little Village (No. 38), quieted his methods £0 as 
to produce a work of great charm. Mr. Arnesby Brown understands 
the sky, but often spoils his representation of it by virtuosity of 
statement. In the present picture no such unsympathetic treatment 
intervenes, and a work beautiful and harmonious is the result, 
The Church Farm (No. 281) by the same painter is not quite so 
successful, for the very reason that the white cloud not only floats 
in the blue, but shouts to attract attention. Very strong and 
vigorous is Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s large Cader Idris (No. 87), 
There is an austerity about it which demands that it should be 
seen by itself and not be jostled by neighbours. 

About war pictures, either realistic, sentimental, or allegorical, 
it is useless to speak. They all fail. The first are merely dull. 
There is no reason whatever for a splendid deed to be pictorial, and 
the momentary visual impression of an heroic action is most likely 
to be unimpressive. The second produces nothing but disgust, 
and the painters of the last type have mostly to learn that the 
noblest thought in the world will not make a great work of art 
unless it is embodied in a design which is in itself artistically great, 
quite apart from its subject. 

Among the figure pictures few can be called memorable, but 
Mr. Clausen’s The Sleeper (No. 78) leaves a lasting impression on 
account of its austere style. Nothing here depends on unessentials. 
The seated undraped woman sleeping is not an individual but a 
type of eternal repose. The figure has about it the feeling of a 
great primitive fresco with its reticent colour, absence of accessories, 
and largeness of design. Another work which has dignity and 
beauty is Mr. Anning Bell’s Mary in the House of Elizabeth (No. 79). 
Very beautiful is the blue of Mary’s dress amid the blacks and 
whites, and the two seated figures are finely planned so as to form 
part of the design with the architecture. Mr. Glyn Philpot has 
painted The Adoration of the Three Kings (No. 122), but has 
forgotten the adoration in his desire to produce a piece of late 
Venetian technique. In this he has succeeded in a remarkable way, 
both in the drapery and in the flesh. Indeed, the superiority of the 
painting of the accessories to that of the hands and faces is exactly 
what is found in the later and lesser masters of Venice. 

The portraits are many but undistinguished. Two, however, 
stand out fcr different reescns—Mr. D. Fraser Litchfield’s 
Madame S. (No. 192) for subtlety, and Captain Lee-Hankey’s 
Captain Howard Paget (No. 399) for dignified simplicity. 

The Water-Colour Room is as usual a depressing place. There 
we see all that water-colour should not be. This lovely medium is 
at its worst when it tries to compete in solidity with oils, for this 
it can only do at the sacrifice of its greatest beauties. Why do 
not the Academicians try to make people see how splendid 
true water-colour is? It would not be an impossible thing to do. 
To begin with, they would only have to ask such a painter as Mr. 
A. W. Rich: to contribute some of his beautiful work, and then 
standard would be set. Instead they encourage a false ideal of 
work, There is one slight picture here which deserves notice, not 
from its intrinsic importance, but because it is true to the great 
English water-colour tradition. It is Mr. Lintott’s The Rookery, 





works look as artificial and expensive as possible. The sentimental 





Winchelsea (No. 743). 
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Mr. Gilbert Bayes has erected in the courtyard a War Equestrian 
Statue (No. 1,622). It is exactly described by its title, and makes 
a bid for official patronage. Much more promising ate Sir W. 
Gosecombe John’s colossal figures of Air and Water (Nos. 1,457 and 
1,458) These are models for granite figures for the Engine-Room 
Heroes Memorial at Liverpool. It is of course impossible to criticize 
such a work seen in fragments, but it appears large in design and 
treatment, and unconventional. Two excellent bronze statuettes, 
A Canadian Infantryman and A Tired Soldier (Nos. 1,470 and 1,475), 
by Mr. W. McMillan, show real force and power, and also deep sym- 
pethy with the subjects. The large treatment suggests that the 
sculptor might succeed on a more extended scale, for he has the 
secret of the monumental style. H. 8. 











BOOKS. 


(a ne 
JOSEPH CHOATE.* 

Mr. STRONG does not profess to have written a complete or, on the 
domestic and social side, an authorized biography of Mr. Choate, 
but within the limits laid down in his Introduction he has given us 
an extremely valuable and discriminating study of the career of a 
great American. As an old friend and as a lawyer frequently asso- 
ciated with him at the Bar, Mr. Strong was personally and pro- 
fessionally well fitted for his task. He was also provided by Mr. 
Choate with useful materials in the shape of a fragment of auto- 
biography and serap-books containing full reports of the speeches and 
addresses delivered when he was Ambassador. Of these Mr. Strong 
has made liberal, perhaps too liberal, use. The extracts are too 
numerous and too long; there is a certain amount of repetition, 
and the arrangement of the book leaves something to be desired. 
But it would be most unfair to describe it as a scissors-and-paste 
compilation, or an act of unqualified hero-worship. Mr. Strong 
combines faithful criticism with well-founded admiration. The 
book is better than the title, Joseph H. Choate : a Great Ambassador. 
It proves Mr. Choate to have been that and a great deal more 
besides—the leading Court lawyer of his time, a man of high character, 
great fearlessness, and independence, a brilliant wit and a 
delightful humorist, and above all a great New Englander. At 
Harvard he was a contemporary and admirer of Phillips Brooks 
and of Mr. Carter, the famous lawyer, a rival in the Courts and a 
lifelong friend. When he graduated in 1852, as fourth scholar in 
the class of which his brother William was first, the President's 
wife told his mother that, instead of coming by train and omnibus 
from Salem to Cambridge, she ought to have come in a chariot 
drawn by two peacocks. From the Harvard Law School he went 
to study law with a Boston firm, and in 1855, as the result of a 
strong recommendation from his distinguished kinsman, Rufus 
Choate, entered the office of Butler, Evarts, and Southmayd in 
New York, becoming a partner in 1859, with an assured income 
of £600 a year. 

Mr. Choate’s rise from junior partner of a great firm of lawyers 
to be the leading Court lawyer of his time is traced in a long and 
interesting chapter. He owed a very great deal, as he freely 
acknowledged, to his senior partners, men of great ability, experience, 
sagacity, and legal knowledge. Indeed, we gather that he did not 
approach either of them in the last-named particular, and that his 
knowledge of the law was largely acquired orally in consultation 
with his partners. But he was more of aman of the world than either 
of them, and better equipped for Court practice ; he was a great advo- 
cate, cross-examiner, and verdict-winner. Moreover, the conditions 
of the time were still favourable to the Court lawyer. Great cases 
are now fought and won in offices, and no longer before juries and 
appellate tribunals. Mr. Strong gives a full account of the chief 
cases in which Mr. Choate was engaged, with long extracts exempli- 
fying his methods, culminating in his greatest triumph—the success- 
ful attack on the constitutionality of the Income Tax law before 
the Supreme Court, though Mr. Choate himself acknowledged that 
Mr. Southmayd, who never went near the Court, but prepared the 
brief, really won the case. The illustrations of his method as a 
cross-examiner do not always bear out Mr. Strong’s contention 
as to his considerateness for witnesses, though they abundantly 
prove his wit and resourcefulness. But the chapter as a whole 
reveals him in the light of a lawyer who was in love with his pro- 
fession, and had the highest conception of the services which a 
lawyer could render to his country and his race. 

Biographically considered, the two chapters on Mr. Choate as a 
New Englander and a New Yorker are the most valuable in the 
book. He gloried in his birth and his antecedents, in Salem and 
Harvard, and, for all his long association with New York, remained a 
typical New Englander to the close; industrious, persevering, thrifty, 
self-reliant, independent. Underneath his genia! bonhomie there was a 
substratum of New England granite. He had hosts of friends and 
admirers but few intimates. People spoke of Joe Choate, but 
Mr. Strong does not think that any lawyer ever called him Joe. 
He was essentially an aristocrat, charming in manner but with an 
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impenetrable reserve, tolerant, but no inviter of confidences, 
““He was not one whom people would be likely to seek out 
for sympathy and consolation in times of trouble.” This 
personal aloofness, however, was combined with a keen sense of 
duty, high public spirit, and a scrupulous regard for professional 
ethics. Here as in his daily life he followed the teachings of a 
genuine “New England conscience and reflected the morel 
qualities of his Puritan ancestry. Already in the “‘sixties’’ he was a 
prominent member of the New England Society and a “ star” 
speaker at their gatherings. Mr. Strong quotes freely from his 
speeches to illustrate his engaging audacity in personalities, his 
satire on New York from the New England standpoint, and his 
humorous passages of arms, in which he generally gave better than 
he got. And he closes the chapter by recalling how, while Ambas- 
sador at St. James's, he paid his @perrjpia to his University by 
erecting a memorial window at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, to Harvard, 
who had been born and baptized in that parish. The chapter on 
Mr. Choate as a New Yorker opens with a vivid picture of his 
appearance and manner—his deceptive nonchalance and apparent 
want of seriousness. He was not a controversialist, and did 
not initiate reforms, though supporting them valiantly ; his friend 
and rival Carter thought he lacked moral indignation ; yet in spite 
of his conservatism, he kept abreast of the times, and when chal- 
lenged was courageous in expressing his opinion. Though absorbed 
in his profession, he was never a cut-and-dried lawyer, read om- 
nivorously, and stored up his reading in a retentivememory. As we 
have seen, he dealt freely in personalities, and ‘‘ excelled from the 
first in a sort of light and fleeting audacity,’ which was seldom 
resented. His famous speech on St. Patrick's Day, 1893, was an 
exception, and excited the fury of Irish-American journals, who 
never quite forgave him for the suggestion that the best way for 
the hereditary bondsmen of England to secure their freedom was 
that they should “all, with their wives and their children, and 
their children’s children, with the spoils they had taken from 
America in their hands, set their faces homeward, land there and 
strike the blow.” Mr. Choate never repented of this speech. In 
the last years of his life he said to Mr. Strong: ‘‘ I advocated Homo 
Rule in the most sensible and practical manner in which it was ever 
presented—that the Irish should simply go back and take Ireland, and 
apply the science of government which they had learned in America.” 
Mr. Choate had no respect for Tammany Hall, and when attacked 
by Mr. Croker as a rich man’s lawyer, turned the tables on him 
with overwhelming effect. 

The stories of his wit are well known ; perhaps the happiest of all his 
sayings was that in reply to the question who he would like to be 
if he could not be himself: ‘‘ Mrs. Choate’s second husband ”’ ; 
the anost effective of the retorts was when he hoisted Chauncey 
Depew with his own gas company. He could enjoy a joke at his 
own expense, but he was nearly always equal to any occasion. 
Of his Ambassadorship it is enough to say that he was ubiquitous 
and indefatigable in maintaining and strengthening Anglo-American 
friendship, wise in council, a delightful companion, and a 
constant joy to those who heard him in public. Never was 
his public spirit more finely shown than after his return from 
his Ambassadorship—the most useful period of his life, accord- 
ing to Mr. Strong. He was indeed New York’s “ first citizen,” 
though he turned the title against himself by a humorous reference 
to Shakespeare. At the Hague in 1907 he was described by a 
French journalist as the enfant terrible of the Conference, shattering 
grandiloquent bubbles with cold ridicule and brief logic. For the 
last three years of his life his mind was almost completely absorbed 
in the war. A whole-hearted and passionate supporter of the 
Allies, declining to be neutral, realizing from the outset what the 
war meant, he welcomed the entry of his country into the 
struggle with profound relief. In his own moving words: “ For 
the first time, after two years and a half, I was able to hold up 
my head as high as the weight of eighty-five years would allow.” 





WITH THE SCOTTISH NURSES IN RUMANIA.* 
WE have reason to be proud of the part that our women have 
played in the war. Like our men, they have served in many 
countries, and have displayed everywhere the courage and good 
humour which are the typical qualities of the British soldier. 
The full story will never be told. But we may form some idea of 
the spirit in which thousands of gently nurtured British women 
have affronted the perils of warfare in strange countries from books 
like Miss FitzRoy’s diary of her experiences in Rumania with the 
Scottish nurses under the late Dr. Elsie Inglis. This little book, 
though unpretentious in form, has the heart of the matter in 
it; it shows powers of sharp observation and apt expre sion, and 
these are graced with on unvarying sympathy. The author, 
with the diffidence characteristic of our race, emphasizes her 
few frivolous moments and touches lightly on her serious work. 
But any one who eares to read between the lines will realize the 
extreme discomfort that the Scottish nurses cheerfully endured 
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for months on end, and the serious dangers that they faced 
when the Rumanians were retreating and when their hospital at 
Galatz or Reni was within range of the enemy's guns, to say 
nothing of Zeppelin and aeroplane raids, typhus or cholera. 
We commend the Jittle book not merely as a good example of 
its class, but also asa tonic for fainthearts. While our young 
women can show such pluck and gaiety in most depressing 
circumstances, there is no need to worry over the future of Great 
Britain. 

The Scottish nurses left Liverpool at the end of August, 1916, 
and, after a long voyage to Archangel and a still longer train journey 
across Russia, found themselves in October close to Trajan’s Wall 
in the Dobrudja, with mud everywhere and a great battle raging 
in front of them. No sooner had they improvised their hospital 
than the wounded began to pour in, keeping the doctors and Sisters 
at work for eighteen hours on end :— 


** Between filth and wounds the men’s condition is indescribable. 
They are coming back in thousands; our Transport have been 
working absolutely heroically ; and bringing the wounded in is 
no joke, ially at night in a strange country and over these 
roads. It - been the biggest rush of wounded they have yet 
had. By shoving the mattresses close to each other, and putting 
others in ev available corner, we made room for every man we 
could, and still the cry of the Authorities was for more—more— 
more. the Russian Red Cross Hospital next door two and 
three men were shoved on a single mattress just as they came in, 
the dead and the living sometimes lying side by side for hours. 
Even in our own Wards, where British prejudice dies hard, and 
where every patient was in the end undressed and washed, the 
crawling uniforms, the dirt, the smell, the groaning men, or those 
still more terrible, lying in an inert silence, and last but not least 
the heat and the flies, made of the world a sufficiently ghastly chaos. 
1 don’t know if the others have ever tried to imagine what comin 
face to face with Death would be like; I have often wonde 
how they took the initiation, and whether they had associated it 
almost inseparably, as I had, with the order and discipline of an 
English Hospital. Something inextricably mixed up with privacy, 
relations, flowers, and fat black horses. As a matter of fact, there 
was so much to do when the men first came in that I never gave 
all this a thought.” 


A few days later enemy airmen began a series of deliberate raids 
on the Red Cross hospitals, without disturbing the serenity of the 
staff. But no sooner was the Scottish hospital in good working 
order than it had to be removed in consequence of the Rumanian 
defeat near Tchernavoda :— 


‘“* T went twice down to the station with the pegpage in the evening, 
a perilous journey in rickety carts, through pitch darkness over 
roads (?), crammed with troops and refugees, which were lit up 
periodically by the most amazing green lightning I have ever seen, 
and the roar and flash of the guns was incessant. At the station 
no — were allowed because of enemy aircraft, but the place 
was illuminated here and there by the camp fires of a new Siberian 
Division which had just arrived. Picked troops these and mag- 
nificent men. We wrestled with the baggage until 2 a.m., and 
went back to the Hospital in one of our own cars. One Orderly 
came in almost in tears. Her cart had twice turned over com- 
pletely on its way to the station, so on arrival she had hastened 
to Dr L. with a tale of woe and a scratched face. Dr. I. said: 
‘That's right, dear child, that’s right, stict to the equipment.’ 
Which may very well be described as the motto of the Unit these 
days ! . The train party got off as quick as possible, and 
about 4 a big lorry came for our equipment. We loaded it, seven 
of us mounted on the top, and the rest went in two of our own 
cars. The scene was really intenselycomic. Seven Scottish women 
balanced precariously on the pile of luggage, a Serbian Doctor, 
with whom Dr. I. is to travel, standing alongside in an hysterical 
condition, imploring us to hurry, tolling us the Bulgarians were 
as good as in the town already, Dr. I. quite unmoved demanding 
the whereabouts of the Ludgate Boiler, somebody arriving at the 
last minute with a huge open barrel of treacle, which, of course, 
could not possibly be left to a German—oh dear, how we laughed ! ”’ 





The whole population, who are said by the Bulgarians to be of their 
own race, fled in panic with the retreating Rumanians—a fairly 
good proof of the falsity of the Bulgarian claims. Out of the chaos 
the nurses made their way somehow to Galatz,and then to Braila, 
where they found eleven thousand wounded, with only seven doctors 
to tend them. Miss FitzRoy was given the charge of a ward with 
over sixty patients, ‘‘ and all the windows are tight shut !’’ After 
a vigorous attempt to start a “ fresh-air campaign,” the nurses 
were ordered to keep the windows shut, as they were ‘ almost 
imperilling international relations... The Rumanians were now 
depressed and lost heart, and the nurses suffered in the prevailing 
disorganization. Their hospital was moved a long way to the 
new front and then moved back again, with some exciting adven- 
tures on the railway journey. Then they had a “ terrible week ”’ 
at Galatz, in a makeshift building crammed with severely wounded 
men. Miss FitzRoy and a comrade hed ninety patients to deal 
with ; ths ward was filled with straw, and the wounded were laid 
side by side as close as possible, to await their turn for operation. 
The task would have been impossible had not four orderlies from 
the British Armoured Cars come to the rescue :— 

“We try and keep some record of each case ; the name, number, 
and regiment; and we tie little cardboard discs round their necks 
with duplivate information. But so many come in dying or un- 
conscious or delirious, and if they die I suppose no one ever dis- 
covers who or what they are or where they come from. And I 
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su their families just go on—waiting. It makes one long 
ildly for law and order and discipline, whatever the piciuresque 
value of ether qualities. When these poor broken creatures are 
brought here in the springless carts to find, at the best, a straw 
mattress to lie on, to have to suffer tortures which perhaps they 
don’t understand, with all day the horror of gangrene or tetanus 
before their eyes, and ali day and all night long the smell, the 
confusion and the dirt—1 think it is hard to realize until you have 
seen it the heartbreaking courage and loneliness of them all. Some 
of them mere children, submiiting quite quietly to @ crippling 
operation ; others vish and indignant, imploring you to stop 
the pain; here and there a smile, and you don’t know how we 
blessed the man who smiled ; a child dying with a tiny abdominal 
wound ; two delirious head cases; and in one corner an Officer, 
blind and sullen, watched over by a devoted little Cossack servant. 
You thank Death whenever it comes, and often and often you 
pray that it may be quick, and every minute there is so much to do 
and every minute what you achieve must fall so short of the neces 
sity. You don’t know what it is to feel impotent like that.” 


Suddenly the hospital had to be moved again, by barge, to Reni, 
where the nurses remained through a very severe winter ‘The 
cold may be estimated by the fact that two wounded men, who 
were put in a cart four or five hundred yards from the hospital, 
were frozen stiff when the nurses went to take them in. Miss 
FitzRoy broke down in health under the strain, as any one but 
an Amazon might be expected to do, and came home last summer. 
But before she left Reni she had seen the first enthusiasm for the 
Russian Revolution fading into doubt, and the Bolshevik madness 
was beginning to display itself in mutiny. At Odessa she found tha 
Jews busily propagating fables hostile to the Allies. However, 
she says little about polities. Her whole heart was in her work, 
and her little book is all the more valuable because it is a plain 
record of that work. The Scottish nurses, we may be sure, wil! 
never be forgotten by their Eastern patients One grateful bur 
tactless man was heard to remark: ‘ The Russian Sisters are 
pretty but they are not good—the English Sisters are good bui 
they are not pretty !"’ and the ill-turned compliment, which the 
author records with mock humility, meant much, 





A CENTURY OF DIPLOMACY.* 

M. Yves Guyor has been moved by “ the resurrection of an old 
myth ’’—the League of Nations—-to examine afresh the history 
of European relations since the Tsar Alexander I. thought to create 
® new earth by founding the Holy Alliance. His lucid narrative 
of the principal episodes and his caustic comments are well worth 
reading. ‘The history of the last hundred years is full of warning 
for those who think that the mere establishment of an internaticnal 
orgenization will usher in the Golden Age. We may, of course, 
ignore all past experience, and assume that after this war mankind 
will discard for ever the racial rivalries, commercial jealousies, and 
territorial ambitions which have caused so much trouble. M. Yves 
Guyot does not feel able to make so large an assumption. He 
cherishes the hope that dynastic interests as a cause of European 
disputes may be eliminated, but he fears that statesmen and peoples 
will misunderstand one another in the future as in the past. His 
account of our Entente Cordiele with France under Louis Philippe, 
for example, shows how the two countries, whose interests were 
really identical, drifted apart through the mistakes of their Govern 
ments and the personal quarrels of Guizot and Thiers, and Aberdeen 
and Palmerston. We devoutly trust that such things will not 
happen again, but the episode shows that allies, like husbands and 
wives, do not always agree: ‘ Alliances are only likely to be main 
tained on condition that their objects are restricted as far as possible 
and clearly defined, and that the causes of quarrel are eliminated, 
thus exemplifying the political utility of Free Trade.”” The author 
discusses at length the treaties of 1815, ending the long Napoleonic 
Wars, and shows how it was Talleyrand who insisted that Prussia 
should accept the Rhine provinces instead of annexing the whole 
of Saxony, as she wished to do. That forgotten episode is one of 
history's little ironies. Talleyrand thought that he had done a 
clever thing in keeping Prussia apart from Austria, whereas he 
had in fact given France a most dangerous neighbour and had 
strengthened Prussia’s hold over Central Germany. 

One of the most significant sections of the book is devoted to 
“ France and the Pope,.”’” It reminds us not merely of the con 
fusion which Clericalism brought into Napoleon LII.’s foreign policy, 
but also of the Anglophobia which has prevailed at the Vatican 
for two generations. M. Yves Guyot quotes from an important 
Roman Catholic work, published in Paris in 1900 with Vapal 
approval, the following curious statement: ** Mazzini admitted that 
the capture of Rome was organized by international Freemasonry, 
aided by Protesiant England. The House of Savoy was only a 
stalking-horse ; the national interest, for the initiated, was a mere 
pretext.” The author attributes to the Clerical Party, even more 
than to the Protectionists, the chief part in bygone anti-Hritish 
movements in France, and he suspects the Jesuits of having inspired 
the Fashoda Expedition. He is on firm ground, at any rete, when 
he recalls the violently hostile attitude of the Papal organ, the 
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Osservatore Romano, at the outset of the Boer War in 1899. 
This newspaper said :— ‘ 

‘‘ Lord Palmerston and Gladstone looked to the unity of Italy 

end, while destroying the temporal power of the Pope, tried to 
destroy his spiritual power. The destruction of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power was ordered in the interests of the English and of 
Anglicanism ; but the last word has not been said by Providence 
and by history. The grave events that are imminent will show 
once again that attacks on the liberty of the Church and the Pope 
never go unpunished, and that sooner or later they yield triumphs 
for both Pope and Church.” 
The Vatican was counting on European intervention, under the 
direction of the German Emperor, but France declined to take part 
in any such scheme. M. Yves Guyot reminds us of the singular 
incident of 1904 which compelled the French Government to with- 
drew their Ambassador from the Vatican. The King of Italy had 
visited President Loubet in Paris, and the President was to pay him 
a return visit in Rome. The Pope at once protested against such 
a “ grave insult,” the Vatican's real object being to revive the old 
coolness between France and Italy, and thus to strengthen the 
Triple Alliance. The French Government declined to be brow- 
beaten in this way, disregarded the Papal protest, and abolished the 
French Embassy to the Vatican. ‘‘ Our diplomacy must be secular,”’ 
seys M. Yves Guyot, with very good reason. As we have often 
pointed out, the Vatican cannot be numbered among the friends 
of the Allies. 





UNDER ONE ROOF.* 

Miss CEOLMONDELEY’S new book is a collection of studies of members 
of her own family—her father, her mother, her sister Hester, and 
the old nurse and friend known as ‘‘ Ninny.” All are interesting, 
but about the first two there is a special distinction. Mr. Chol- 
mondeley, for many years Rector of Hodnet, seems to have been an 
attractive member of what is known as the “ old school ”’ of country 
clergy, though no doubt many such are still to be found—to the 
comfort of their parishes—in rural districts of England, He hed no 
training as a clergyman; he was not, says Miss Cholmondeley, 
‘“a born priest ’’; he had no particular gifts of organization for 
parish work ; his religion ‘‘ had been taken entirely on trust,’’ and 
matters of dogma never troubled him; ‘ he was a man of small 
abilities and conventional mind as regards the more important 
subjects of thought.” Yet there was no question of his success. 
* He was a great power for good as a clergyman. He was 
the means of turning many towerds a better life. . . The 
parish with him at its head had a sort of homely but tough free- 
masonry. It held together, so to speak, of itself.’’ The secret of 
his success was largely, as his daughter admits, once more that of 
personality. He was a man of abounding energy and wide sym- 
pethies. He would co-operate with the local Nonconformists in 
open-air missions, or arbitrate in the quarrel between Mrs. Brown and 
Mrs. Jones when the former’s cap had blown over the hedge and 
been appropriated, as it was asserted, by the latter. He believed in 
recreation for his flock as in exhortation. He delighted in the 
choir dances, ‘‘ always leading off in the country dance with Mrs. 
Cross, our principal soprano.’ His relations with his children 
and neighbours were as happy as with his parish. The standard of 
home conduct was high. ‘‘ Anger was considered contemptible. 
- » « We never saw violent temper or heard a voice raised in 
anger in our home.” In striking contrast to the genial, exuberant 
figure of Mr. Cholmondeley is the somewhat austere portrait of his 
wife. She might have appeared in a novel by George Eliot. ‘* The 
life of a country clergyman’s wife was absolutely uncongenial to 
her, and she never succeeded in adapting herself to her surround- 
ings, Her turn of mind was scientific. She ought to have 
been a bachelor professor in a whitewashed laboratory, instead of 
the invalided mother of many childgen.”’ She was Spartan in her 
ideas, and had a dislike of the artisfic. Her husband loved to sur- 
round himself with beautiful things; he had the instincts of the 
collector, ‘‘ She craved for whitewashed walls and tables of deal.” 
Yet despite the wide divergence of taste, the union seems to have 
been a happy one. The tragedy of her life was her inability to under- 
stand her children. Difference of temperament made an unbridg- 
able guif. But in spite of this Miss Cholmondeley gladly admits 
the great debt her children owed their mother, for she taught them 
to think, to appreciate truth, to realize the crime of self-indul- 
gence. The picture of Ninny, the nurse, is very attractive, with her 
passion for *‘ always washing or furiously scrubbing something ” ; 
her devotion to the children; her violent temper; and her elegance in 
dress. We may regret with her sister that Hester Cholmondeley ** had 
no time’ to develop the literary power she obviously possessed. 
* Before she could sharpen her blade, before she could even dis- 
entangle it from the scabbard, it fell from her eager childish hand.” 
Her verse, in particular, showed much promise. 





DEMOCRACY AND A CITIZEN ARMY.t 
Tr was significant that one of the first acts of the first Revolutionary 
Assembly after the deposition of Louis Capet was the inauguration 
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of a sweeping system of compulsory military service. ‘‘ Conscrip- 
tion” and “‘ Compulsion” are words that at first sight seem to 
have a tyrannous association. But Mr. Coulton seeks to prove 
in his extremely able book that historically and logically we must 
regard the idea of a nation in arms as the natural product of a virile 
democracy. He holds that the decree of the National Assembly 
was no freakish impulse, but the natural and necessary resolve of 
a newly freed people. He sees in the bearing of arms a fundamental 
privilege of the free citizen. The identification of military power 
in the bulk of the population is the final bulwark against the tyranny 
of a minority. A wise democracy will never place that degree 
of power in the hands of its rulers which is given by the command 
of a professional army in an unarmed community. If the Roman 
Republic had not abandoned the principle of universal service, 
Rome would never have known the tyranny of Caesar and the 
legions. The Bourbons, when restored, dared not trust the mass of 
their subjects with arms, but revoked the decree of the Assembly. Is 
not the first act of a foreign conqueror the disarmament of the 
subject race? The greater part of Mr. Coulton’s space is devoted 
to an exceedingly interesting résumé of the military histories of 
France, Great Britain, Rome, Germany, and America, in which 
these special points are admirably formulated and liberally illus- 
trated by a quantity of extracts from contemporary documents. 
The rest of the book is chiefly concerned with the demolition of 
Sir Ian Hamilton and Mr. Trevelyan, an amusing comparison 
between the defenders of the voluntary principle in educational 
and military affairs, and a detailed account of the working of the 
Swiss Army. For it is of course the Swiss principle of ‘‘ Com- 
pulsory Territorials*’ that Mr. Coulton advocates, not the long- 
service Army of France or Germany. The whole case is most 
admirably stated, and, in our estimation, the conclusions over- 
whelmingly proved: this though—not unnaturally in writing at 
the present time—he has emphasized military and political necessity 
so much as to be forced to treat social and physical desirability 
somewhat cursorily. It is difficult for the converted to calculate 
the force of impact with which a given exposition of a case will 
strike an open mind. But we cannot imagine that an unbiassed 
reader could fail to be convinced by Mr. Coulton’s masterly array 
of instance and of argument. 

We are naturally much interested by Mr. Coulton’s reference 
to the Spectator Experimental Company, and to the plea put forward 
by the editor of the Spectator that under the Common Law of England, 
and the statutes affecting the office of Sheriff, we already impose 
the duty of military service on all males over fifteen. We have, 
however, hitherto omitted to give those on whom this tremendous 
obligation rests any training in peace time for carrying it out. 





FICTION. 





IMPOSSIBLE PEOPLE.* 
THE title of Mrs. Wemyss’s story is deliberately ironical. 
Templar and her husband John were ‘impossible ’’ in the cant 
sense attached to the word by those who judge everything by the 
Decalogue of Mode. They had absolutely no regard for appear- 
Joanna’s dress reminds the reader of the stories of the 
wife of a famous Prime Minister. She went out to dinner in an 
atmosphere of tiaras with her bedroom slippers on. Meals at the 
vicarage—John Templar was a country parson—were movable 
feasts and a constant trial to the digestion. Joanna wrote John’s 
sermons, and then mixed them up with her own private letters. 
The eccentricities of husband and wife were endless, but they were 
the outcome of unselfishness and unworldliness. Indeed, we should 
have liked Mr. and Mrs. Templar better if they had not been so 
miraculously magnanimous, so incorrigibly lengsuffering, so con- 
sistently unconventional. An occasional ebullition of anger, even of 
malice, would have made them morehuman. They are in another 
sense from’ that intended by the author “impossible ’’—in that they 
were almost ‘‘ too good For human nature’s daily food.” At the 
same time they were far from being ‘ tedious archangels.” All 
nice people, even worldly people, loved them and wished to know 
them. They were adored by their parishioners and appreciated 
by their Bishop. The only bitter drop in their cup was their failure 
to win the real affection of their adopted daughter. Hope was 
the child of Mr. and Mrs. Blent, who were extremely poor when 
they entrusted their daughter to Joanna and John. By the time 
Hope had been “ finished *’ they had become oppressively rich, 
and Hope, though in her inmost heart reverencing the Templars, 
was always more irritated than amused by their oddities. They 
had failed to eure her of her hereditary snobbishness, and she 
returned to the shiny halls and “ impossible ’’ Tottenham Court 
Road splendours of her father’s mansion, not because she liked them, 
but because she was sure of a handsome allowance and a good 
time. By a mixture of poetic justice and Nemesis, however, she 
was thwarted in her matrimonial designs by another proiégée of 
the Templars, the adopted daughter of a poor village woman, 
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who entered their service. Milly Don was oimeduaiis beautiful, 

but her parentage was “‘ wropt in mistry."" Cured of kleptomania, 
and instructed in photography end other arts, she ultimately 
justified all the care of her benefactresses, and married a brilliant 
young explorer; while the dashing Hope had to put up with a 
posing journalist, who redeemed himself in the war, after she 
had eloped with a very rich man. Meanwhile John Templar 
had died, and Joanna adopts Hope's three deserted children. 
The plot bristles with improbabilities ; but that does not matter. 
It provides Mrs. Wemyss with abundant opportunities for a constant 
discharge of wise, witty, tender, and flippant sayings. Sometimes 
the coruscation is too pyrotechnic; or, to vary the metaphor, 
the effort to supply a sting to the tail of every sentence fatigues 
the reader. But as an “impossible’’ story it is very good reading, 
and would be better if it were not quite so clever. 








READABLE Nove ts.—Those—Dash—Amateurs. By Mrs. John 
Swift Joly. (John Long. 2s. 6d.)—<An account of how a set of 
amateur nurses start a hospital in France, and are so ably led by 
their trained matron that, instead of coming to grief as the follies 
of the opening chapters indicate, the hospital eventually becomes 
triumphantly successful. Lady Eleanor, Private Simmonds, and 
Others. By Lord Frederic Hamilton. (Hurst and Blackett. 
6s.)—An Irish novel in which the two characters who {fill the title- 
réles are too good to be credible. The friendship between them is 
amusingly described. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


The third number of Lord Charnwood’s excellent quarterly, 
Recalled to Life (John Bale, Sons, and Danielsson, 2s, net), which 
is devoted to the cause of the disabled soldiers and sailors, contains 
an article on ‘“‘ The Present Position of the Question of Training,” 
by Major Mitchell and the editor, who show that good results have | 
been achieved already, but that if disabled men are to be restored 


permanently to civil life they must be thoroughly trained for trades | 


or callings which offer suitable prospects. Mr. Warwick Draper 
describes his scheme for “ Village Centres for Cure and Training,” 
and there are several practical articles on the great problem of 
how to induce damaged muscles to perform their functions once 
more, 


The Freshwater Fish Committee of the Board of Agriculture | 


and Fisheries has issued a most instructive little pamphlet on 


Uhe Capture of Eels, which may be had free of charge by any one | 


who writes for it. The Committee is indeed so anxious to diffuse 
useful knowledge about eéls as to announce that persons who want 
the pamphlet need not stamp their letters of application. More- 
over, the Committee is ready to supply elvers, or young eels, at 
three shillings and sixpence a thousand, carriage free to any stution, 
for stocking lakes, reservoirs, farm ponds, marsh drains, and pools, 
the Committee's energy is most commendable. Our national 
supply of eels ought to increase rapidly when the first of its elvers, 
after three or four years, are large enough for the market. 


The Happy Hospital. By Corporal Ward Muir. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 1s. 6d. net.)—Many of our readers who remember 
Mr. Ward Muir's lively sketches of the military hospital in which he 
has served alinost since the outbreak of war will be glad to read 
again his articles reprinted from the Spectator, with others of a 
similar kind, in this attractive little book. 

Select Constitutional Documents illustrating South African History, 
1795-1910. Edited by G. W. Eybers. (Routledge, 21s. net.)— 
This well-edited collection of documents will be of great value to 
students of the complex history of South Africa. Some of the 
papers relating to the “‘ Great Trek’ of 1836 are printed for the 
first time, and throw light on the beginnings of Natal. The 
South Africa Act of 1909, the Union Constitution, is printed in full. 
An appendix contains the British South Africa Company's Charter, 
with which the Law Courts are now occupied, the ill-omened 
Heligoland agreement of 1890, and the terms of capitulation of the 
Germans in South-West Africa in 1915. The author’s long Intro- 
duction is admirably written. He lays stress on the importance of 
the Central Executive in the Constitution, the smooth working of 
which “ depends very largely on the ability and tact of the Prime 
Minister.’ In his closing remarks on the future of the Empire he 
hints guardedly that Federation will not commend itself to the 
Dominions for the present. 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1917. (Publishers? Circular. 
8s. 6d.)—-This indispensable record of the year’s books appears in 
its usual form and with its accustomed promptitude. 
tory analysis shows that the output for 1917 was 8,151 volumes, 
whereas in 1913 it was 12,379 volumes. Each year of the war has 
shown a decline. There were 6,606 new books last 
1,525 new editions. The only classes of literature which increa 


year, and 
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as compared with 1916 were history—mainly war records—and 
philology, medicine, agriculture, domestic arts, and business, which 
ali have a bearing on the war. The novels of 1917 numbered 1,537, 
of which 731 were reprints, as compared with 1,830 the previous 
year. Under the head of poetry and drama, however, the total of 
544 for 1917 compares well with that of 551 for 1916. It is a matter 
of observation that verse was never so much in favour with the 
publishers, and presumably with the public, as it is in these days 
of war. 


The Geographical Journal for May contains Sir Aston Webb’s 
interesting paper on the London Society’s proposals for the improve- 
ment of the capital, including new main roads, new parks, the 
embankment of the south side of the river from Lambeth to the 
Borough, and a new Charing Cross Bridge. 


King George and the Royal Family. By Edward Legge. (Grant 
Richards. 30s. net.)—Mr. Legge seems to have kept a large common. 
place book for facts and fancies regarding the Kingand the Royal 
Family,and to have printed it in these two large and incoherent 
volumes. The first volume is mainly devoted to the King, while 
the second volume is concerned with the Queen, Queen Alexandra, 
and the membersof the Royal Family. The book contains many 
photographs. 


Edible Oils and Fats. By C. Ainsworth Mitchell. (Longmans 
and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—This useful technical handbook, dealing with 
a subject of great importance, includes an instructive chapter on 
margariné. The French chemist Mége-Mouries, who invented a 
butter substitute, had his invention utilized during the siege of 
Paris in 1870-71. The name “margarine” was given to this sub- 
stitute because it was thought to be mainly the glyceride of ‘ mar 
garic acid,’’ which Chevreul regarded as a constituent of natural 
fats. It is now known that ‘‘margaric acid” is a compound, but 





by which he wished to be judged, but also the 


the name “margarine” survives because legislators thought that 
it could not be confused with the word ‘ butter.” Modern mar 
garine, it seems, is mainly composed of vegetable fat, such as 
| coconut oil: or cotton-seed oil, churned up with milk. 


A dozen of Mr. Leonard Merrick’s fellow-authors are contributing 
introductions to a new edition of twelve of his novels. The first 
volume, Conrad in Quest of his Youth (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s. net), has an attractive and enthusiastic Preface by Sir J. M. 
Barrie, who describes the book as ‘‘the best sentimental journey 
that has been written in this country since the publication of the 
other one,’”’ and adds, ‘“‘I know scarcely a novel by any living 
inglishman, except a score or so of Mr. Hardy's, that 1 would rathe: 
have written.’’ We cannot share Sir J. M. Barrie’s kindly enthusiasm 
for this novel, but we may at least record his opinion. 


Grammar and Vocabulary of the Samoan Language. By H. 
Neffgen. (Kegan Paul. 5s. net.)—Some devout Stevensonians wil! 
be glad to know of this practical little guide to the Samoan tongue, 
translated from the German by Mr. Amold B. Stock. It contains a 
fairly full vocabulary. Samoan looks a musical language. as every 
| word ends in a vowel. The grammar is rudimentary. Thereare 
many agglutinative words, each compounded of two roots. As 
Samoa is now under British rule, the book will be useful to our 
administrators. 


The Cambridge University Presa has published an interesting 
volume of Selections from the Poems of Wiliam Wordsworth, edited 
by Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson (2s. 6d. net), including some of the 


finest of the shorter poems and select passages from the ** Prelude ” 
and ‘‘ Excursion,”’ with an Introduction and copious notes. It is a 
pity, we think, that *‘ The Happy Warrior ’’ was omitted ; although 
it may be found in almost every anthology, it is peculiarly appro- 
priate to these times. A companion volume contains a dozen or 30 of 
Selected Essays by Hazlitt, edited by Mr. George Sampson (3s. 6d. 
net), including the papers on acting, **On Reading Old Books,” 
“On Going a Journey,” and * The Fight” between “the Gas- 
man’ and Bill Neate in 1821—a capital piece of racy Mnglish 
which the editor annotates with special care. 


The Poetical Works of Gray and Collins. Edited by Austin Lane 
Poole and Christopher Stone. (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—This scholarly edition, printed in good clear type, contains 
of Gray not only the Odes and the Elegy, by which he is known and 
** Ode for Music,”’ 
the whimsical ** A Long Story,’ and the scurrilous verses on Lord 
Sandwich entitled ‘The Candidate,’ besides the posthumous 





The prefa- | 


poems. It is interesting to see the austere Gray in his lighter moods, 
but his poetic fame rests solely on the ten poems which he included 
in the collected edition of 1768. Collins, whose works are edited with 
great care, seems destined for oblivion. His ‘* Ode to a Lady on 
the Death of Colonel Ross in the Action of Fontenoy ”’ was writter 
in May, 1745, but reads to us who are steeped in the horrors of war 
as if the gentle Collins took no more interest in the superhuman 
bravery of the British centre at Fontenoy than he would have taken 
in the siege of Troy. 
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Lieutenant Francis Dodd's spirited portraits of Admirals of the 
Rritish Navy, already published in quarto form, have now been 
reproduced on picture-postcards, which should be very popular. 





Messrs. Stanford's new map of The War Zone in Europe in 1918 
(3s. 6d.), on a scale of one hundred.and nino miles to an inch, is 
well printed, and will be convenient for reference. The belligerent 
an neutral countries are coloured differently. The offensive 
or defensive front, boldly marked in vermilion, has changed a 
good deal in the East since the map was printed, for all Finland, 
a great part of Southern Russia, and the Western Caucasus are 
now on the wrong side of this constantly advancing enemy line. 














LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 


IRISH spot 
COLLARS 
By Appciniment to their @ SHIRTS 


Majesties the King and Queen 

in every material at manufacturers’ prices 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donagali Piaco BELFAST 

| TOTAL FUNDS - (405,644 

ROYAL | =; ee 

| FIRE, Loss OF PROFITS, 

INSURANCE - LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 

LIMITED. 





Samples and illustrated list fost free 


HEAD f1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
OFFICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
£2,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 


f he MERSEY DOCKS and HARBOUR BOARD are prepared 
to receive Loans of £20 and upwards, as may be agreed upon, on the security 
efticir BONDS, at Interest at the rateof £5 7s. 6d. per centum, per annum, payable 


“t-yearly, for periods as may be arranged. Communications to be addressed to 
A. DRA YIELD, Treasurer, Dock Office, Liver : 
ALFRED CHANDLER, 


General Manager and Secretary. 
Dock Office, Liverpool. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


if IPON & WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE. 
—LECTURER IN EDUCATION (Churchwoman) required in September 
next for Upper School Teachers. Secondary School experience desirable. Degree 
essential, Salary £140, rising to £180, with rooms, board, and medical attendance 
during term, A higher commencing salary will be paid to a Candidate with good 
experience, ac 
Applications are to be sent in before May 26th to the Rev. the PRINCIPAL, from 
whom formg of application and further particulars may be obtained, 


I 


Secondary School experience desirable. 
board, and medical attendance during term, 
paid to a Candidate with good experience. ie 

Applications are to be gent in before May 3ist to the Rev. the PRIN( LPAL from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


IPON & WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE. 

—LECTURER IN SCIENCE (Churchwoman) required in September next. 
Salary £140, rising to £140, with rooms, 
A higher commencing salary will be 


] “ARROGATE COLLEGE.—Required in September: 
(1) HISTORY MISTRESS, with Honours Degiee ; preparation for higher 
examinations. Salary not less than £120 per annum, resident. . 

(2) FORM MISTRESS, to teach principally elementary Mathematics. Ability 
to teach other elementary subjects a recommendation, Salary not less than £100 
per annum, resident. F } 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, giving full particulars, and cnclosing copics of 
testimonials, 


YTNIVERSITY OF MANCH 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION. ‘ 

The Council invite applications for the post of LECTURER im EDUCATION, 
The Leeturer appointed will be specially concerned with the training of students for 
work with older children in primary and secondary schools. Duties to commenee in 
September.—Applications should be sent rot later than June Ist to the SECK L'TARY 
to the SENATE, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


ESTER. 


\ JANTED for GOVERNMENT OFFICE WORK in London: 
(1 Women of British parentago and nationality between the ages of 22 
and 50 who are capable of reading correspondence in the German language. 
(2) Men ineligible for military service between the ages of 22 and 56 who are 
capable of reading correspondence in any or all of the following languages :-— 
Bulgarian. Czech. Turkish. Arahie. 
Apply in writing te Box 90, c/o WILLINGS, 125 Strand, W.C. 2. 
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COMMITTEE 


[p4Bt Xerox EDUCATION 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


CLASSICAL MISTRESS required in September for Higher Course Work. 

Good degree and experience necessary for the preparation of candidates for the 
— _ the Higher Certificate Examination and for University Scholarships 
essential, 

Salary according to qualifications, but not lees than £170 a year, rising to a higher 
maximum. 

Forms of application to be obtained at the EDUCATION OFFICE, to be returned 
to the undersigned by May 31st. 

Education Office, Darlington. A. ©. BOYDE, 

i __ April, 1918, sitet rae: Secretary. 
D ARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, DARLINGTON (BOYS). 
ae ASSISTANT-TEACHERS REQUIRED to commence after the Summer 

idays :— 
1. One qualified in Science, special subject Physics. 

" 2. One qualified in Modern Languages, 

The applicants, if men, should be ineligible for Military Service, 

Forms of application, which should be returned to me on or before May 3lst, may 
be obtained at the EDUCATION OFFICE, Darlington, Commencing salary not 
less than £150, ; 

Education Office, 

- __ April, i 18 : skate er 
UNIVERSITY 


rpuE a 


NOBLE 
Value £150, Tenable for one year. The holder must engage in a piece of research 
under the direction of the School of English Literature at the University.—Applica- 
tions, accompanied by published or MS, work, and (unless graduates in Arts of the 
University of Liverpool) three names as references, to be forwarded before June Ist 
to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 


EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 
Cc OUNTY 


BOYDE, 
Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL. 


FELLOWSHIP, 


Darlington, A. C, 
Or 


WILLIAM 


BOROUGH OF WIGAN. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 





GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
Heac- Mistress: Misy C. 8. BANKS (Oxf, Final Hons.). 

Wanted, SCIENCE MISTRESS; good Botany and Chemistry ; Middle School 
Mathematice. ; 

Initial salary according to 
with possible increase to £230, 

Applications, containing all necessary particulars, and enclosing copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials, slould be sent to the undersigned not later 
than the 20th May, 1918. 

Canvassing will disqualify, 

A copy of Sa'ary Scale ray be obtained from the undersigned, 

Education Offices, King Street, Wigan, GEORGE H. MOCKLER, 

3rd May, 1918. Director of Education. 


L UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


qualifications and experience; Seale, £130-£200, 


CLASSICAL MISTRESS required in September. Degree, preferably Honours; 








29 





GIRLS, 





good experience eseential, Salary according to experience and qualifications: 
Scale, £150 to £220.— Applications should be eent before May 18th to Mr, O, BALM 
FORTH, Secretary, Education Committee, from whom application forms may be 
obtain ed upon the receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 
N UNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, ACCRINGTON. 
Fi Wanted, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS with epecial qualifications for the 
teaching of History and English. Applicants must be Graduates and experienced in 
Secondary School teaching, Preference will be given to a candidate holding an 
Honours Degree in History or English. Salary £130, rising by £10 a year to £230. 
The appointment is subject to the conditions and regulations respecting Day Secondary 
Schools under the Lancashire Education Committee.—Forms of application (to be 
returned not later than May 17th) obtainable from the HEAD-MASTER. 

_A. H, AITKEN, Town Clerk, 
| eee AND COLONIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

WOOD GREEN, N., 

TWO ENGLISH MISTRESSES WANTED for September next, Graduates 
English Heneurs. Good experience, Churchwomen, Commencing salary in 
each case £170 per annum, with Board, Residence, Laundry, and Medical Attendance 
during Term.—Apply, BEFORE MAY 18tu, to the Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 
St: LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 

WANTED, in September, a SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS, Salary £200, 
non-resident, Good Degree and experience in teaching and the management of a 
Laboratory essential. Principal subject Chemistry,—Application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 

M ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL FOR 
5 GREAT CROSBY, LIVERPOOL. 

SCIENCE MISTRESS for BOTANY and GEOGRAPHY required in September. 
Initial salary up to £180, according to qualifications, 
bb gyn OFFICER (artificial leg), Solicitor, Publix 

School and University, SEEKS POST, Legal, Secretarial, ( ivil Service, or 
otherwise, London or country. Excellent experience, conveyancing, commercial! 
law, &¢c.—Box 840, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Sirand, London, W.C. 2 
S IR WM. TURNERS GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

COATHAM, REDCAR. 
(An Endowed School of 160 Boys.) 

Wanted, next September, an ASSISTANT MASTER (or MISTRESS) to teac: 
History and English in the Upper School, A Graduate with Honours in History is 
looked for, Salary £130-£150, resident.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


I ADY desires engagement as SECRETARY or LIBRARIAN. 
4 Over ten years’ experience. Typewriting (own typewriter), Shorthand, 
Accounts, Knowledge of French and German, Proof Reading, Research Work, Index 
ing, &c. Literary work preferred. Highest references.—Box 839, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 

TNIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—Up-to- 

) date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now open to 
University women, may be obtained through the above Office.—Apply Miss H. M 
CHAPPELL (Oxford Hon, Mods., Maths.), Secretary, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W, 1. 


LECTURES, <&c. 
bees UNIVERSITY OF 
MARY BIRRELL DAVIES SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Au ELECTION to a SCHOLARSHIP on this foundation will be made in August 
next. The Scholarship is of the value of £60 a year, is teuable for four years, and is 
open only to women who are studying or propo o study for a Deg in Medicine 
at the University of Liverpool.—Full details may b> sined on application to the 
REGISTRAR, The University, Liverpool. 

NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated GIRLS a complete Training for Teaching Certificates in 
SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, DANCING in all ite Branches, 
GAMES and SWIMMING, HYGIENE, ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, &e, 
Reside fees £110 per annum, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Bir oneae BEweSS, M.D, (Cha —s The J eg OF SALISBURY, 
Major the ALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. OS ea 
ADDISON, MP The Rt, - Pa mee ol SHAW OF DUNF E. 














Theory 
Gy — practise a in schools 
27 tie acighbon The College stands in its own grounds 15 in a 
beautiful and healthy locality don. to Dartford Heath. Conia in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
“LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Ta omeny mm & ee. Studen' 

trained in this College to ‘pecome Teachers of .. ‘The Course of ron Ene 
extends over 3 years, and includes ed ak and M Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and H Healene, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, & &c.—F or Prospectus apply the Eecretary. 

EDMOOR, CANFORD CLIFFS, near BOURNEMOUTH. 

One of the houses in this school hae been been set apart under a fully qualified and 

cuponzease mistress for the training of well-educated girls over 17 years of age in 


Howsehold Management and Domestic Science (i.¢., Needlework, Cooking, House- 
witery, First Aid, and Home Nursing). Facilities are given for continuing ce study 
of Music, French, and Painting.—Apply Mies EDITH M. RUDD. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET < GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. nm: Rt, 
Hon, Sir William nw ag LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr, C. G. Montefiore, M.A,; Sec. : 
Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M. A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund apply to the Princlpal, Miss | KE. LAWRENCE, 
ARDENING FOR WOMEN. —Practical training: vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life; from 
CO gns, per annum, Students can enter any date. Visitors received if "—" 
dation permits.—Tllus. prospectus of RIDLEY -PEAKE, Udimore, nr, Rye, Sussex. 


oO UTDOOR LIFE.— THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive ran glasa- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical inatruc- 
tion, pes by B.Se, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, Marketing, 
Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated — spety PRINCIPALS, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


] APID AND SUCCESSFUL TUITION 
FoR 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST and NAVY. 
SUCCESSES, 1916-1917: 

WOOLWICH 9, SANDHURST 14, 

INDIAN ARMY 6, NAVY 2, 
Apply— 

P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., 
STIRLING HOUSE, MANOR ROAD, 


BOURNEMOUTH, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


—— HALL SCHOOL, CEPA SRUSSE, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1 


Principals | { Miss tn VNIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 


VIOLET FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident -~. ) 
ouse stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LE CTURES BY WELL- KNOWN PROFESSORS. 

CHURC H OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 

Head-Mistrees: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical 'Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. 

Thorough cducation on modern lincs. Preparations for Public Examinations and 
Lniversities, Large staff of resident Mistresses, 

Extensive grounds, cha pagel, soneterem. gymnasium, swimming-bath, &c, Valuable 
Bursaries and Senior Sch for daughters of Clergy. 

Scholarships to the Universities, 

Accommodation now increased to reecive 130 pupils. 

For prospectus and terms a apply HLEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s, Darley Dale 
or the Secretary, Rev. Canon ILLIS, , The _Reetory, Warrington, 
\ ORCESTER PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Temporarily removed to THE ROCK, REIGATE HILL, SURREY. 

Magnificent position 500 feet above sea level, amidet pines ; extensive grounds. 

Yiee from air raids, Abundant vegetable supply, Thorough training and educa- 





QT. ELPHIN’s 








tion on broad lines, Experienced, highly ualified staff. Open-air classes. Practical 
Domestic and Sceretarial work, BaneS ook PUPILS ONLY. 
H I G H ¥ I E .) D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal— Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, ‘Tele.: “ Watford 616." 


W. 5. 








‘PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Roarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. Lnglish, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a 
year. Officers’ daughters, 66 } guineas a year. 


Lixeuort SCHOOL, 


Summer Term began On Thursday, May 


~ EALING, 


HINDHEAD. 
Oth. 


Prospectus on = ation to Miss MACK AL MUIR, 


che 


7 Grayshott, 














Eronasrox HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 


‘Miss = TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
"Preparation for the Universities ; Leavi ng Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


SIR. EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School 
with Gama education for Gentlemen's Daughters onl — charge of Childress 
with parents abroad. Resident traincd Nurse. Detaci tea house 4 mins, from sea, 
—For illus. Prospectus apply P: Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


() been EASTBOU ‘RN E.—Principals : Miss 
Mode 





CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 
tn Education a gy uilt for a School. Large Playing-fields and 
Rink. Lacrosee, Hockey, Tenn ‘ricket, Swimming, &e, 


HE GRANGE, “BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girly 

y specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Tanguag ges. New Domestic Science 
branch oad T.-K wd ‘18. Tennis Courts = field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep, 





ST: SHetek 8 C HOO L, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
SUMMER TERM, MAY 2np—JULY 26rn. 
rz Head-Mistress—Bliss L. SILCOX! —_ ms 
VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and aca, 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN MAY 6rna. 


QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
us on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical ogy and of tho Maria Grey Training Collage, 
: Tel: 470 aeet, 
Bovs’ “SCHOOLS: AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17 » 

: Special Entry, March, 1019. No Nomination required. UI oe 
with co ay —— papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton . » London, W 


(avers for 5 -R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE. 
NAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
Age of entry, 13§ up to 15. Nominations to Ro 
Terms £80 per —Taet Messrs, DEVITT an 
chureb Buildings, E.C. 3 


LDENHAM SCHOO i. near ELSTREE£, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will bo held at the School on June 6th and 7th, 1918 
for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of 
£30, and four or = (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys 
under 15 on Ma Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 


ships are tenable A, 
Further particulars may be had from Rev, A. H. COOK E, S8c.D., Head-Master. 


“5° Nava: College, Dartmouth. 
MOORE, Managers, 12 Fen- 


P INGHAM Som © ie 
An EXAMINATION will be held on May 29, 30, and 31, 1918, for about 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., Two £35 per ann, and Four or Five 
varying in amount from £60 to £30 per ann, Some HOUSE ‘EXHIBITIONS also 


articulars and Entry Forms can be 
N, The School House, Uppingham. 


aro offered, Entries close May 20.—Further 
obtained from the Head-Master, Rey. R. H. OWE 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
May 28th, 29th, and 30th. One or two of £87, one of £56, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per ann. Faber Exhibition of £12, for one y ear, 
oie to the boy who does best inexamination. Exhibitions, £25 to £12 per ann., 
y be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship. —For full 

particulars apply to the HEAD- MASTER or BURSAR. 

{HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 
TIONS, May 28th, 29th and 30th. At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
IPS, value £90 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTEKS’ EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior 
Department, including JAMES of HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per 
— um, with preference for boys born, cducated or residing in Flerefordahire, Also 
ARMY, OLD CHELTONIAN, and FRANCIS WYLLIE sCHOLARSHIPS. Some 





nominations for sons of the ‘ergy, value £30 per annum, may also Le given, 
Apply to the BURSAR, THE CoLe EGE, CHELTENHAM, 
UGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The following will be offered: Three at least of £100; one or more of £80 ; one or 
more of £60; and one or more of £40, 

The Qualifying Examination at Candidate’s School will take place on Monday, 
May 27th. Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Tuestey, June 4th. 

Music has been added to the subjects for which Scholarships ‘are offered. 

A number of War Scholarships and Exhibitions are available ; some on the result 
of this Examination; others by the Head-Master’s direct nomination, 

‘Particulars from the SECRE ARY. 


OVER Cc OLLEG E. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA 
THREE Lg D. .. aaemnenain (£40, £30, £20) for BO ARDERS will 
be offered on July ist 
For particulars ae to WILLIAM §. LEE, Head-Master. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION 

on the 11th, 12th and 13th June, 1918, One Scholarship ef £100 p.a., one of 

£80 p.a., and one of £40 p.a., and not — ee Scholarships entitling 

to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee will be offered for competition,— 
For particulars apply to the HEAD- MAST ER, School House, Tonbridge, 


CO ranesas COLLEGE. — Classical, | Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a Percival SCHOLARSHIP and SCHOLAKSHIPS for ARMY 
CAN DIDATES. Examiaation in June, There are also some “WAR EXHIBI- 
TIONS " of £60 a year.—Particulars from the he SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristo', 


DRADFIELD COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value 00 Guincaa, and 
EXHIBITIONS, open to ae sare pw 15 on September 20th, 1918, will be held on 
June 4th, at Bradfield and 

Further information can be Saeed from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master's 
House, Bradfield, Berkshire. 


ORK: BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Head-Master : ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B. B. A. sometime Examiner to tho Teachers” 
— Syndicate of the University ot Cambridge in School Management and 


Biological, chemical, and physical laboratories; a natural history room ; 
workshops (including fo and metal work lathe); swimming bath. 
Prospectus, &c., from the TREASURER, Bootham School, York. 
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URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KINGS’ SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS BDAY in annual value from £20 to £56 14s, (54 guineas), will begin at 
}2.m.on TUESDAY, May 28th, “Candidates must be under 15 on September 2ist, 
1918. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The 
college Durham, on or before MAY 14th.—For further ere apply to Rev, 
a Head-] Master, School mem -< Durham 





The DUKE OF 
ees CEVONSHIRE. Head- Master : Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Mastcr at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. Physical 
uulgory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racque ta and 

Dat comp swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Song of Officers and Clergy. 





= SIGHTON COLLEGE.—AN EXAMINATION will be held on 
June 4th and 5th to clect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 

i60 to £45 a year,—-Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— An EXAMI- 


NATION will be held on July Sth, 10th and 11th for THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £50, £40 and £30 a year.—For particulars apply tothe HEAD-MASTER, 


5% AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies gents prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 


7J\YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Work 
received from the country, provincial towns, and the front, Revised Price List on 

















i. a a ee 
“SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS' Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, Educaticnal 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their ?. Cle (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of feca, &c.) to 
: aon Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


a stafle of the most important schools, and thug able 
upply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OxFORM D STRE ET, LONDON, W. 1. Tetephone—i136 Museum. 


~ AND TU 


SCHOOLS 


(JHOICE | OF TUTORS. 





Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 


baie Hh te MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladica who 
are looking for posts es MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
XO (CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


'CHOOLS ror BOYS AND. GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messra. J, & J. PATON, having an up-to-date pee of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be ple: ased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) proapec- 
tuscs and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

a age of the pupil, district preferred, and “rough idea of fees should be given. 

& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 
6053 Central, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 1. 
“i the management of a Committee appointed by the Teacl.ers’ Guild, College 
ceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
ind wal yy Schools Association. 
ry 7 ras been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
wiTho NNECESSARY COST, 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expens 


All fees sone therefore been calculated on 
Registrar Miss AlsCE M. FOUNTAIN. 


Telephone: 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
Ca = (paid up), € 
TS ani GRANTS LOANS 


QUITABLE 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) 
FURCHASES 1:EVERSION3S and LIFE IN 


ther 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancnster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 





050 PRIZE.—Send postage (2d.) for particulars and copy of 
“How to Earn Money while Learning How to Write for Newspapers and 
Magazines.” Practical and comprehensive Correspondence ya lig and 
Articles, &c, Expert Literary Directors. Constructive Criticism. Beginners 
taught how to make work saleable. E KK" testimonials,—Address EDITORIAL 
(Dept, 8), 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


 ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet describing 
the residences, &c,, of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country, 
teasidc—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, Invalids, 
Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application toMr, A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Medical, &c,, Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘Trafalgar: Square, London, W.C, 2 
EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irisa Port. LrMeRrick. — 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Vcils, Teacloths, 
Centres, D’Oyleys, Frontals, "ke, Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection 
eent on approval, Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 


Awe Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR, in all textures, 





is unsurpassed for comfort, durability, quality, and value, Guaranteed 
ashrinkable, rite to makers for patterns and price: 
Dept, 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWIC K. SCOTLAND. 


({UARANTEED NEW-LAID EGGS for PRESERVING. 
per case of 360, carriage paid, Cash with order.—Apply to BRANAS 








POULTRY FARM, I Jandrillo, Corwen, 
Eggs will be almost unobtainable during the coming | winter, 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —HighestV alue assured. 
Pp to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, 
£2 on me Ly Cash or ofter by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned 
Postfree. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. 3. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
BOUGHT. 


LD “ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Dlessrs, BROWNING, instcad of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
Per return or offer made. —Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, I London. |} Estd. 100 years. 


({OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 

REMEDY invented and guarantecd by E, Howarth, F.Z.S, Supplicd by 
order to the Royal Household, Used in War a. ins 13, 6d., 28, Od, 5s, 
bost free.—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 








The New England 


WRITER has suggested that the 
finest memorial of the Great War 
would be a New England—an 
England purified of its slums and its grime, 


a fit habitation for brave men. 


The New England must be a cleaner, 
healthier land : the mean streets, the foul 
houses must go, and with them the soot and 
smoke that stunt yegetation and veil from 
town-dweliers the face of the strength- 


giving sun. 


The Board of Fuel Research is consider- 
ing this latter point—for smoke means 
waste of coal as well as injury to life, and 
continued waste of coal will bring financial 
disaster upon us in the future. Only a vast 
expansion of our industries can pay for the 
War, and if our industries are to flourish 


cheap and plentiful coal is essential. 


Coal is also our most valuable export. 
Yet we drain our stocks at a reckless rate 
quite disproportionate to that of rivals who 


possess infinitely greater reserves. 


This must not continue—every year's 
waste counts on the wrong side of the 
And it need not 


The scientific practice of the 


National Balance Sheet. 
continue. 
gasworks can extract the full heating value 
from our coal in the form of gas—which 
compared with crude coal is for industrial 
and domestic use alike a fuel far more 
efficient and far more economical—and at 
the same time recover all its other valuable 


constituents, so that nothing is lost. 


To use gas instead of coal is to help 
build up the future stability of the nation. 
Write to us for the special numbers of “A 
Thousand and One Uses for Gas”’ 


our other publications which explain this 


and for 


most urgent matter. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1 
X 10 
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MEMORIAL 


Dr. EvizabetH Carrett ANDERSON 


WOMEN OF ENGLAND 


For the Endowment of Beds in the 


ELIZABETH GARRETT ANDERSON HOSPITAL 
(formerly the New Hospital for Women), 
Founded by her in 1866. 


The sum of £1,000 endows a Bed to be named after the Donor. 


The under-mentioned are collecting among themselves for presentation 
to the Hospital when complete :— 
Girton and Newnham Colleges, for eee Bed 
Oxford Colleges, for Oxford Bed 
Bedford (¢ ‘ollege 
Roedean School : 
St. Katharine’s, Hook Heath 
Highfield, Watford 
Students of the London School of Medicine 
Women 

The Swedish sical Training Colleges . oe 
The W.A.A.( j 


£1,000 
£1,000 
£1,000 
£1,000 
£1,000 
£1,000 


£1,000 
£1,000 
£1,000 
£9,000 


— 


£1,000 
£1,000 
£1,000 
£1,000 


£1,000 


£1,000 
£1,000 
£1,000 

of of the follow- 


* “* ee 


Beds have been endowed by :— 
Sir Alan Anderson, K.B.E. 
Dr. L. Garrett Anderson, C.B.E, .. 
Lady Beilby—-the Julia Cock Bed.. 

G. Courtauld, Esq.— the Gosfield Bed 
Mrs. (iodfrey Walker—the Yarborough 
Bed 
. L. Carey 
Be “cl 
Queen's ¢ ‘ollege, Harley Street 
Subscribers of the Ho spital. . 


Anderson 


,E sq. —the ElizabethW illoughby Carey 


** “* 


Donations are being received towards the enaowie 
tre) ¢ 

Medical Women’s Bed, Elizabeth Blackwell Bed, Musicians’ Bed, 
Lombardini Bed, Civil Servants’ Bed, Stage Bed (by Miss Irene ventreg Mary 
a Bed, Artists’ Bed (by Mrs. Ralph Peto), Domestic Servants’ B Women 

andworkers’ Bed, Women Clerks’ and Secretaries’ Bed, Women Writers’ Bed (by 
site s Beatrice Harraden), Eastbourne Bed, Frances Mar Buss Bed, Nurses’ and 
Masseuses’ Bed, Millicent Fawcett Bed, 1918 Bed—to celebrate the Enfranchisement 
of Women—Dressmakers’ Bed, Laundresses’ Bed, V.A.D, Bed 

Contributions towards the Memorial in form of Donation towards 
any of the above Beds or towards the Endowment of others will be 
aretefully received, and should be sent to :— 

LADY HALL, Hon. Treasurer,» Garrett Anderson Memorial 

Fund (to whom cheques should be made payable), 
THE ELIZABETH GARRETT ANDERSON HOSPITAL, 
144 Euston Road, N.W. 1 


THE POLICE COURT MISSION 


is urgently in NEED of FUNDS. Men and Women 
Missionaries in 420 Police Courts giving a fresh start 
to these who are down. Please send a donation to Rev. 
GERALD A. THOMPSON, 50 Marsham Street, S.W. 1 


(pus 


Douglas- 





NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MBwMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 


Patron: H.M. Tue Kino, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Goprrey H, HaMintoy. 


‘Treasurer : Secretary : 


POINTS ABOUT CARS. 


No. 6 —Petro!l Consumption. 


Tas Kart or Harrowny. 





k ‘CONOMY is the order of the day, and it should 
ube specially aimed at in the case of the all 
important item of peirol. “ Substitutes may come 
and go, but petro! goes on for ever,” in the sense 
that many c.nsider that no substitute approaches it 
im suitability for motor-car use. This being thec se, 
the present resources must be h-sbanded to the 
fullest extent: we can sately claim for the ‘ “Austin,” 
that it has done and will continue to do its part in 
assisting in the necessary retrenchme at. May we 
wot add vour name to our Priority List? 


THE ACO. LD MOTOR 
479-483 Oxford St., Loadon, 
W. 1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 6230. 
Telegrams; Austinette, 
Wesdo, Loadon 
Head Office & Works: 
Northfield, Birmingham 
Also at Manchester, Norwich. 
and Paris 


28, 
WY ty Uy Ui Y 


WAR VICTIMS’ RELIEF FUND 
of the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916, 





No. 3. 


FRANCE 


In the Recent German 
ANY thousands of 
French peasants 


Advance 

who were busily 
renewing their homes and 
farms behind the Allies’ 


lines were again forced to 
y: 


For the assisiance of 
Civilian Sufferers from 
the War. 


FRANCE, 
RUSSIA, 
BELGIUM 


(in Holland). 


The clothing they wear is 
often the only thing that is left 
to them. Until they can return 
ard begin again they must live 
homeless, suffering the hard- 
ships of refugee life—destitu- 
tion, overcrowding, and the 
ill-health that attends it. 


We have been at work 
among refugees in France since 
1914, and have helped 50,000 
people in over 400 villages and 
towns by means of clothing, 
bedding, furniture, medical aid, 
eic. 


Needs 
£6,000 
every 
month. 


Bankers: Messrs. Bar- 


4 } — 
clay’s Bank, Ltd You can help these sufferers 


from the hardest privati ns of 
war by giving to the War 
SEND DONATIONS Victims’ Relief Fund. 
to the Hon. Secretary, 


A. RUTH FRY \Dept. S. 1), $1, Bishopsgate, [ondon, E.C.2, 
who will be glad to supply full information about the work. 











THE PRIME MINISTER and 
FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG on 


THE HUNDRED LOST HUTS 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916). 


| grieve to hear that the Church Army is so hard hit in losing Recreation 
Huts and Centres with equipment and steres. | trust they may soon be 
renewed to cheer and inspire our magnificent troops. They have meant 
much to our men wending their way to the trenches and those returning 
with the marks of battle upon them. D. LLOYD GEORGE. 


| much regret to learn thai the Church Army Icst so many of its Recrea- 
tion Centres for men, which had to be abandoned during the recent fighting. 
One cannot pay tco high tribute for the comfort and inspiration which the 
Church Army Huts and other means cf ministration have been to our 
hercic troops. D. HAIG. 


PLEASE CONTRIBUTE TOWARDS THE £80,000 


| required by the Church Army to make good the lest Huts, &c., and for other war 


oe, for the sake of the gallant men who are doing and bearing so much 
‘or us. 
Huts cost £500, Tents £300, fully equipped. 
Cheques, crossed ‘‘ Barclays’,a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, 
B < sie — Seeretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
naon, «4 








> SERVICE BOOTS 


FOR SEVERE WEAR 


6 





| 
| 
7 
| 


6 


AND REAL COMFORT. 


§ BOOTS & SHOES 


FOR CIVILIAN WEAR 
are in short supply, but 
are worth waiting for. 


THEY LAST SO LONG. 


OOKS FOR SALE, ‘Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., 50s. (pub. ‘87s. 6d.) 
Thackeray, 20 vols., £5 58, (cost £10 108.) ; Dickens, 20 vols, £4; Bryan's 
Dict, of Painters, 5 vols., £5 ‘Léa. ; Pe pys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 vols, , £6; ‘Wheeler's 
Old English Furniture, 15s. ; Rigs’ Decumenee, illus., 2 vols., 45s. Catalogues free. 
Hooks bought, 3,000 Looks wanted ; tree. Speciaily wanted: Ency. Brit., 
Ludia paper, £21 offered HOLLAND BROS. 21 John Bright Street, Birming 
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NOW READY 
TT 


AT ALL LIBRARIES 
DR. E. J. DILLON’S 


The ECLIPSE of RUSSIA 


Cloth. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ This book is full of material for the arraignment of 
the old diplomacy, and it may fairly be used for all it is worth, It is intolerable 
that civilized society should for all these years have been at the mercy of two such 

as the Kaiser and the Trar, and the Allies have no more positive aim than to 


make this for ever impoasib je in the future,” 
DalLy TELEGRAPH.—“ Full of vivid interest from the first page to the last,” 


Dauy News.—‘ A sensational and astonishing story.” 
_-= RvER.—‘‘ I'r. Dillon may be answered, but he must be read.” 


DENT’S MEDICAL 
DICTIONARY 


By W. B. DRUMMOND, M.B., C.M., F.R.C.P. Edin. 


696 Pages. With 400 Illustrations in 

Line and Half-Tone, 4 Coloured Plates, and 

a Manikin in Colours. Cloth. 10s. Gd. net 
This book has been specially prepared for those who are called upon for medical 
knowledge, preventive or curative, in the absence of professional help, It will be 
found ae by all teachers, social workers, district visitors, clergymen, factory 
Inspectors, and welfare superintendents. And in view of a greater shortage of doctors 
it ought at once to find a place in every home, Full details of simple treatment 


are given, 


By A. HERBAGE EDWARDS. 6s. net. 
A lively record of English Student Life in Paris. 
ScoTsMAN.—‘ Will be read with special interest in these thrifty times.” 
Times.—*‘ Makes us take a real interest in this cheery young couple.” 
Puxcu.—“ A little epic of contented poverty, or, if not exactly poverty, the 
restricted means with which young people often have to begin life, but enjoy their 
‘golden alt slumbers ° * none the > less.” 


NAME THIS FLOWER 


How to Tell the Names of Wild Flowers by the 
SIMPLE WAY without a Knowledge of Bstany 
From the French of Prof. Gaston Bonnivr. 
Translated by Prof. Boulger, of Kew. 

With 312 Coloured Plates and 2,715 Line Illustrations. 
Cloth. 6s. net, Pocket size. 


FOOD, FRUIT AND FLOWERS 


The best Reference Book for the Efficient War Gardener. 

By WALTER P. WRIGHT. Fully Illustrated. 5s. net. 

The author is the well-known gardening expert and writer. 
Food before flowers is the new prineiple, though the latter are not 
neglected, and the aim is especially to help the emall gardener. 


THE MOST CHEERF UL NOVEL Or THE MOMENT 


By JANET LAING. Cloth. 65. not. 

MorxinG Post.— ‘ Before the Wind’ is fresh comedy with a very delicat 
of farce—just enough to turn the 
the shrewdness and the fun of its characters, A sane and often tender sentiment, 
and a sparing but admirable use of landscape, add to its distinction.” 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 


55 Aldine House, Bedford St., tw. Cc. 2. 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6, 0000 000, 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve Fund, ties 000, ‘Together .. 
Reserve Liability of P roprietors ee . *- ve 

















e alloy 


£4,000,000 
£4,000,000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves ‘ “2 +. £8,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILT, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout ‘the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

LLS are purchased or sent for collection 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 

on application. 





FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICKS for 
Excellenee of Quality and Design, 


Wn. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd, W.1 


CHARLES KEENE. Illustrated price list 
“ Art is not measured by quantity ; and to examine this 
Bracquemond that Charies Keene's ctchings 
—JOs, PENNELL, 


)TCHINGS OF 
on application, 

little series care fully is to agree with M. 

will henceforth be ranked with those of the great etcners of all time.’ 

43 44 Murray Place 


ENEAS MacKAY, Stirling, 








and MANUSCRIPTS, 


LUABLE BOOKS 
\ ESSRS. ‘Or HEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
a will SELL by AUCTION, at their large Galleries, 54 and 35 New Bond 
Street, London, W. 1, on MONDAY, May 13th, and Three Following Days, at ONE 
O'clock precise ly, 
FIRST DAY'S SALE. 

Valuable “ere and MSS., mainly relating to MUSIC, frees the Property 

of the late / LITTLELON, Esq., of Lancaster Gate . (sold by Order of the 


Executor) ; and “ane Property of the Right Hon, the EARL of AYLESFORD, of 
Packington H: ull, Coventry. 
SECOND AND SUBSEQUENT DAYS’ SALE, 
The Property of the Right Hon. the EARL of HADDINGTON, of Tyninghame, 
N.B.; the Valuable Library of the late THOMAS WILSON, Esq., of 32 Pembridge 
Villas, W. (sold by order of the Executors); and other Properties, 


y be viewd Catalogues may be had, 
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Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. beg to 
announce that they have just published 


1 Proressor J. G. ADAMI'S 


Medical Contributions to the Study 


of Evolution 


Illustrated, deimy 


Professor ADAMI, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., is Professor of 
Pathology, McGill University, Montreal, and Temporary Lt.-Co! 
Canadian Army Medical Corps, and this work is destined to become 
one of the classics of general biology, 


2 Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH’S New Novel 


The Devil’s Stairs 


By the Author of *‘ Beat.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A Second Large Impression of Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD ’s 


successful Novel 


3 


very 


The Light above the Cross Roads 


| 
| 
| 





edge of melodrama in its incidents, and to sharpen | 





| 





Crown Svo, ts. net 
Pe) phere. 
"—Punch, 


“An absorbingly intcresting novel,”’— 
“Tt is a powerful and highly original story, 
“A really Bookman, 


remarkable novel,” 


4 Miss ROSAMOND SOUTHEY'S New Novel 


The Last Bout 


By the Author of ** Hugh Gordon.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Dream Physician 


By “EDWARD MARTYN. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. tid. net 
DUCKWCRTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 


Books to Buy. 


SERBIA’S PART IN THE WAR. 
Vol. 1.—The Rampart against Pan-Germanism. 
By W. H. CRAWFURD PRICE, 
With Maps, Demy Svo. 6d, 





late ‘* Times *’ Correspondent. 


net. 


‘Ss. 


long the only obstacle to the realisation of the Pan-Germanic drean 


Last, 


Serbia was for 
of Empire in the 


UNPOSTED LETTERS; or What we would have 
Written if we had only dared. 
By FR ANK MORGAN, M.R.C.S., Eng., 
Globe. 


—Sketech, 


L.R.C.P. Lond. 6s 


“ Pungent social satirc.”’ 
“ Witty, satizical, amusing.” 


THE WOMEN WHO WAIT. 


By MARY MARLOWE, Author of ‘‘ Kangaroos in King's 
Land.” 6s. net. 
A novel on the most vital question of the day—woman's share in the reconstructioa 
of the world after the war. 
PURPLE EMPEROR. 
By MARY E. axnp THOMAS HANSHEW. | 6s. net. 
Another volume of the fascinating “ (Leek ” detective stories, 
“ Cleek is worthy to rank with Sherlock Holmes.’"—To-day, 
MIND AND MANNERS. 
A Witty Criticism of Present Day Behaviour. 2s. 6d. net. 
Sketches of our social life which are as unflattering as reflections in a mirro A 
book to be taken up at any moment and always appreciated. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. by the RT. HON. SIR 


EDWARD CLARKE, K.C. With Portrait. 15s. net. 
The candid and complete record of a career which had interesting 
aspects—legal, political and literary. 
BOYD CABLE’S NEW BOOK. 


FRONT LINES : Lines from the Front, About the Front, 
and Dedicated to the Front. By the Author of “‘ Grapes of 


Wrath,” ‘‘ Between the Lines,” &c. 6s. net. 


THE HERRING : Its Effect on the History of Britain. 


By ARTHUR M. SAMUEL, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE TRIANGLE OF TERROR IN BELGIUM. 


By Major-General Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B., in Command 
of British Force occupying Ostend in August, 1914. With 
Maps. 2s. 6d. net. 


MY WAR DIARY: In and Around Paris. 


By Madame WADDINGTON, Author of “ Letters of a 
Diplomat’s Wife.”’ 6s. net. 


WITH THE SCOTTISH NURSES IN ROUMANIA. 


By YVONNE FITZROY. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


UNDER ONE ROOF. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “ Red Pottage,”’ 
** Notwithstanding,” &c. 4s. 6d. net. 











6s. NET EACH. 


SIR ISUMBRAS AT THE FORD. | TWELVE BIRTHDAYS. 
By D. K. Broster. | By Wryirrep F. Pec. 


~~ LIVE THE KING. MISS GASCOIGNE. 
Mrs. Mary Roserts | By Karsarine Tynan. 
Rinna. | MARY OF THE WINDS, and other 


THE RISE OF A STAR. 
By Epira Ayrton ZancwIi Lt. | 


NEW NOVELS, 





Sy ENEDEEN. 





ous MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, WwW. 1. 








Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Itlustrated Announcement List sent free on application. 


TWENTY POEMS FROM RUDYARD KIPLING 
Feap. 8vo, 1s, net, 
This little book contains a selection by Mr. Kipling from his volumes of verse, 
and in addition three poems which have never been published before in book form. 


THE MIRACLE OF SAINT ANTHONY 
A Play in One Act. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK, Translated by 
A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS, Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, net, 
This is a work of sheer humour, the only work of the kind from Macterlinck’s pen, 


THE SCIENCE OF POWER 
By BENJAMIN KIDD, Author of “ Social Evolution.” Bay eae. 
Cro 8vo. 
“There can be no question F ae 1 its being an extenesdinastly thoughtful | 
thought-provoking book "—7 


FAIRIES AND CHIMNRYS 

J ROSE FYLEMAN, Fea 

The first collection of poems of a writer who, under the Initiate: * 
become well known wherever Punch is read 


THE BOMBER GIPSY, AND OTHER POEMS 
By A, P. HERBERT. Feap, 8vo. 3s. 6d, net. 
Mr. Herbert is Punch's “ A. P. H.,” whose weekly verses are so eagerly read 
by all who appreciate the comic muee, 


THE NIGHT SISTER, AND OTHER POEMS 
By Captain CHARLES T. FOXCROFT. Feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. net, 
ese poems range in scene from Arctic snows to India’s plains, from Mons 
the Carso Front, while in subject they include most human cmotions, 


SONNETS AND A LOVER’S COMPLAINT 
Edited by C. KNOX POOLER, Demy 8vo. 3a, net, 
(Arden Shakespeare.) 
“ An edition of Shakespeare that is at once scholarly and sensible. 


—Gle gow Herald, 
THE BREAKING OF THE STORM 
By Captain C, A. L, BROWNLOW, D.S.O., B.F.A. Crown 8vo. 68. net. 
A vivid record of the battics of Mons and Le Cateau, the Great Retreat, and 
the First Battle of Ypres, 


METHUEN'S POPULAR NOVELS 








- 6d. net, 


R, F.,” has 








Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


MaRJORIE BOWEN 
Georce A. BIRMINGHAM 
DororHEA CONYERS 

W. Perr Ripce 
MARGUERITE BRYANT 


KINGS AT ARMS 

THE ISLAND MYSTERY 

THE BLIGHTING OF BARTRAM 

TOP SPEED 

THE SHADOW ON THE STONE 

Crown 8vo. net 
H. B. Marriorr WatTson 
E. Catvin BLAKE 

GERTRUDE PAHLOW 


5a. 
THE EXCELSIOR 

SUZANNA STIRS THE FIRE 

THE CROSS OF HEART'S DESIRE 


36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 2, 





METHUEN & CO., Ltd, 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 
Latest Books on the the War, 


RUSSIA'S AGONY. 
By ROBERT WILTON, Petrograd Correspondent of the 
Times. With Illustrations and Maps. 15s. net. 


LEAVES FROM AN OFFICER’S NOTE. 


BOOK. 
By Captain E. CRAWSHAY WILLIAMS. 
10s. 6d. net. 


A DOCTOR'S DIARY IN DAMARALAND, 
By Dr. H. F. B. WALKER. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net, 


VERDUN TO THE VOSGES. 
By GERALD CAMPBELL, Special Correspondent of the 
Times, With Illustrations and Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


LIGHT AND SHADE IN WAR. 
By Captain MALCOLM ROSS (Official War Correspondent 
with the New Zealand Forces) and NOEL ROSS. With Illus. 
trations. 5s. net. 


MRS. HOLMES, 
By R. k FORBES. 


FRENCH WINDOWS. 
By JOHN . YSCOUGH, Author of 
9th Impression. 5s. net. 


AS TOMMY SEES US. ; 
A Book for Church Folk. By the Rev. A. H. GRAY, Chaplain 
to the Forces. 7th Impression. 2s. net. 


THE METHOD IN THE MADNESS. 
By EDWYN BEVAN. Cloth. 5s. net. 


EYE-WITNESS’S NARRATIVE OF THE 


With Illustrations, 


COMMANDANT. 


3rd Impression. 5s. net. 


“San Celestino,” &¢, 


s 
From the Marne to Neuve Chapelle, September, 1914—March, 
1915. Paper, 1s. net. Cloth, 2s. net. 


GERMANY AND THE NEXT WAR. 
By General F. VON BERNHARDI. New 
Cloth, 5s. net. 


Impression. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 end 43 Maddox Street, W. 


-LAURIE’S LIST 


TEXTBOOK OF 
NAVAL AERONAUTICS 


By HENRY WOODHOUSE. 
Contains detailed descriptions of all the latest types of machines, 
engines, and accessories, supplemented with 303 illustrations, 
12in. bees 9. 35s. net. 


The SOLDIERS’ ENGLISH- ITALIAN 
CONVERSATION BOOK 


By IDA DICKINSON. 


Containing hundreds of useful sentences and words, enabling 
the British soldier to converse with the Italian Allies, with the 
correct een & of each word. Cloth, 9d. net. 


PRACTICAL AUCTION BRIDGE 


By “ BUCCANEER.” 5s. net. 
The latest and best book on the game. 








THE PSYCHOLOGY > 
OF MARRIAGE 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. Cloth, 5s. net. 


“ Supplies the growing need of a fuller knowledge of the emotions 
that unite the sexes. 


GREEN GRAPES. 


A Novel. By GERTIE DE &. WENTWORTH-—JAMES. 
2s. 6d. net. 


SELF AND THE OTHER 


A Novel. By VaCronia CROSS. Is. 6d. net. 


*° ‘Send for New Catalogue. 

















T. WERNER LAURIE, Lrp., 8 Essex Stroet, London, W.C. 2. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s: List. 


Pitt. By LORD ROSEBERY. Library Edition. 
With Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 








SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


John Keats: His Life and 
toe agi OM his Friends, Critics, 


and After-Fame, 


By Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 


“ Written with the precision, judgment, and enthusiasm of a ripe 
scholar, . . . The new matter adds light and shade to the already vivid 
ortraits of the poct and his friends, and examines his art more closely, 
Poth in itself and in its relation to the development of English poetry as a 
whole, In ite pages the life and character of Keats stand out clear in all 
their subtle and tragic beauty,”—Z mes Literary Supplement, 





Swinburne and Landor: a stuay 
of their Spiritual Relationship and its 
effect on Swinburne’s Moral and Poetic 
Development. 
By W. BROOKS DRAYTON HENDERSON. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—** Mr. Henderson’s most interesting thesis should be read 
by everyone who loves Swinburne and Landor, Even if the relation 
between them be not quite all that Mr. Henderson asserts, it is certainly 
one of immense interest and all-important for the understanding of 
Swinburne.” 


British Campaigns. in 
Flanders (1690-17794), 


Being Extracts from “A History of the British 
Army.” By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With 
Maps and Plans. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Spectator.—‘ Mr. Fortescue’s fascinating beok on our campaigns 
in Flanders from the days of William II]. to those of the Duke of York 
appears at the right moment when our thoughts are once more centred 
on the cockpit of Europe.” 


A Sporting and Dramatic 
Career. by ALFREDE.T. WATSON (“ Rapier”), 


Editor of The Badminton Magazine. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Referee —" A rich storchouse of interesting reminiscences. . . . We 
cordially recommend our readers to get It and test its quality.” 




















JAMES STEPHENS'S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


Reincarnations. 


By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of “‘ The Crock of 
Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Lover’s Gift and Crossing. 


By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 5s. net. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW STORY. 
The Promise of Air. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. | 6s. net. 


The Daily Graphic.—" Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s fecund imagination has 
rarely been displayed to greater advantage than in his latest novel.” 


DR. H. B. SWETE AND OTHERS. 


Essays on the Early History 
of the Church and_ the 
Ministry. 


By Various Writers. Edited by H. B. SWETE, D.D, 
8vo. 128. net. 


The Challenge.—*“ Altogether the appearance-of the book is most timely. 
The names of the authors are a guarantee for truly scientific spirit and for 
tareful research,” 














A Commentary to Kant’s 


“Critique of Pure Reason.” 
By NORMAN KEMP SMITH, D.Phil., McCosh Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Princeton University. 8vo, 
21s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


“ON THE REMAINDER OF OUR 
FRONT.” 


By PRIVATE 940. 2s. 6d. net. 


Court Journal,—“ Has many things to tell which the average War book omits,” 
Globe,‘ Very true to life.” Graphic.—“ Well written, realistic.” Oxford Maga- 
cine" We recommend all our readers to buy this book,” ; 

From any Bookseller or HARRISON & SONS, 45 Pall Mall, 8.W. 








£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for an 
ESSAY, and for short translations from FRENCH and GERMAN into ENGLISH, 
and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your bookseller does not stock ‘‘ THE 
FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d. for Specimen. Number :— 





THE FUTURE (Dopt. SR), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.6. 2, 





CHATTO & WINDUS 


HAVE PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


EMINENT VICTORIANS 


A new view of Cardinal Manning, 
Florence Nightingale, Dr. Arnold, 
and General Gordon 


By LYTTON STRACHEY 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


POT-BOILERS 


A collection of startling Essays and Reviews 


By CLIVE BELL 


Author of “ Art.” Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 


THEY HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


CHESTERTON’S 


SHORT HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 


Six Impressions in as many months! 


Crown 8yo. Cloth. 


THE TRUE STORY OF 
ALSACE-LORRAINE 


The standard book on the vital issue of the War 


By E. A. VIZETELLY 


With a Coloured Map. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 1os. 6d. net 


PAST AND FUTURE 
By “JASON” 


An Expert Book on Reconstruction for the 
General Reader 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. ° 


GILBERT FRANKAU’S 
New Poems of Love and War 
THE JUDGMENT OF 
VALHALLA 


and Other Poems. 
3s. Gd. net. 


JOHN AYSCOUGH’S 


New Novel of English Country Life 


JACQUELINE 


Crown 8yvo. Cloth. 6s. net. 


GLASS HOUSES 


A Fine Novel of the North Country 


By WILSON MACNAIR 


Crown 8yo. Cloth. 6s. net. 


97-99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. a2 
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CARRYING ON AFTER THE 
FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 














































By IAN HAY. 6s. net. 
AN AIRMAN’S OUTINGS. 
By “CONTACT.” 5s. net. 


“It would be impossible to speak too highly of this book. 
‘Contact ’ writes like a master. A great book. —Daily Chronicle. 
‘It is impossible to read these stories without amazement and 
lifting up of the heart.’’—Times. 
“ The best air book of the war.” —Evening News. 
**One of the most enthralling books the war has produced.” 
—Glasgow News. 
** As full of excitement as the most sensational novel.” 
—Sheffield Daily y Telegraph. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENSIGN. 
By ‘“‘VEDETTE,” 5s. net. 
“One of the best war narratives that have appeared even in 
‘ Blackwood’s,’ and that is saying a great deal.” ““* The Adven- 
tures of an Ensign ’ is a magnificently written and absorbing record 
of service with the Guards at the Front in France.” 


BESIEGED IN KUT AND AFTER. 
With Illustrations and Maps. By Major CHARLES H. 
BARBER, I.M.8. 5s. net. 

**Major Barber's book is a little epic.’’-—Times. 
“A more thrilling—a more moving—story than that which 

Majer Barber tells could not be conseived. ”— Aberdeen Journal. 


WALTER GREENWAY, 
SPY AND HERO. 


By ROBERT HOLMES. 5s. net. 
‘“‘ A wonderful story, and one that Mr. Holmes has done well to 
publish.”’—Times, 

















The Verdict of a Hundred Years. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT in 1818— 

“Our principal amusement here is ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 
which is very Clever, very rash, very satirical, and, what is rather 
uncommon nowadays when such superlatives are going on—very 
aristocratic and Pittite.” 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE in 1832— 
“The golden—alas! the only remaining link between the 
Periodical Press and the enduring literature of Great Britain.” 


“THE TIMES” in 1900— 

** * Blackwood ’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire. . . . 
Old as it is ‘ Blackwood ’ shows no sign of becoming old-fashioned, 
because it represents, and appeals to, all that is best in the undying 
genius of the race.” 


“ TO-DAY ” (from the letter of a well-known man of letters to the 
Editor)— 

*“‘ Even the great traditions of ‘ Maga’ have been excelled by the 
splendid stuff you have been publishing for the last three years. 
No magazine, in my opinion, has done so much good in reference 
to the war, and I have to keep my attention fairly carefully on all 
of them in connection with my propaganda work.” 











FICTION. 


A good story is the best antidote to depression in 
dark days. Messrs. Blackwood confidently recom- 
mend the following notable novels :— 


THE SINGER. 


A new Romance by W. J. ECCOTT (Author of “His Indo. 
lence of Arras,” etc.) [Immediately, 


DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. 


By MAUD DIVER. 6s. 
ready. 


“The really fresh and charming love story is excellently told. 
Just now Mrs. Diver's book has a real significance, and should 
help a good many people.”—Times. 


THE SPY IN BLACK. 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 5s. net. 
A really splendid ‘‘ spy ” story, by the author of ‘“‘ The Lunatic 


at aaoy ae which has created much comment as it appeared serially 
* Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


THE KINGDOM OF 
WASTE LANDS. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 6s. 
“* Here are the adventures of a very strikingly original heroine.” 
—Morning Post. 
“An enthralling tale of adventure.”—Guardian. 
“The story is full of thrilling adventure, strong situations, 
powerful and discriminate character drawing, and vivid pictures of 
Oriental scenery and customs.”’—Scotsman. 





net. Fifth large Impression now 





THE GREATEST OF ALL MAGAZINES 


From 1817 to 1918 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS. MAY, 1918. 
An Escape from Turkey in Asia. By Caprain E. H. Ker.ine. 
H.M.8, ——. By Kraxon. 


Looking Aft—Night Rounds—in the Barred Zone—A Matter of Routine— 
Whe Cares? 


Through the Door of the Masai. 
A Diplomatist of the Sixteenth Century. 


Ahmed Deen: A True Story of the Indian Frontier. 
By GENERAL Sire James Wittcocks, G.C.M.G. 


Some Months in Bessarabia. 


By A MEMBER OF THE ScoTTisH WOMEN’S HospiTAL. 


By Barouri. 
By O. P. 


On Patrol.—Vi. An Entente. By Kxiaxon. 
| Escaped! Adventures in German Captivity. By Waxiace Exxison. 
| Trade-Contro!: Past and Present. By KatTuarine F. Dovexty. 


Musings without Method— 
The Kaiser's Battle and the Kaiser's War—Muhion and Lichnowsky. 





Owing to the difficulties of publication, the only way to make 
certain of your copy each month is to become a subscriber (30s. 
a year or 16s, for six months post free), either through your book- 
seller or direct from the publishers. 





W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, 
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